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General Officers 


F. H. Barbee, President, St. Joseph, Superintendent 
of Schools; Pauline A. Humphreys, lst Vice-President, 
Warrensburg, Head of Department of Education, State 
Teachers College; T. G. Douglass, 2nd Vice-President, 
Kennett, Superintendent of Dunklin County Schools; 
Edith Marston, 3rd Vice-President, Brunswick, Prin- 
cipal of High School; E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Columbia, Secretary of Reading Circle Board, Bus. Mer. 
of School and Community; T. Walker, Columbia, 
Editor of School and Community and Associate Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, Assistant 
Secretary and Business Manager. 


Executive Committee 


Henry J. Gerling, Chairman, St. Louis, Superintend- 
ent of Instruction; F. H. Barbee, Ex-Officio, St. Joseph, 
Superintendent of Schools; J. F. Taylor, Kennett, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Jessie Via, Rolla, Principal of High 
School; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, Kirksville, Division Rural 
Education, State Teachers College; W. J. Willett, 
Marionville, Superintendent of Schools; Jane Adams, 
Kansas City, Teacher, Paseo High School. 


Legislative Committee 


Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; 
Geo. L. Hawkins, Board of Education, St. Louis; Prin. 
B. M. Stigall, Paseo High School, Kansas City; Supt. 
George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff; Supt. H. P. Study, 
Springfield; Dr. C. H. McClure, Kirksville; Prof. C. A. 
Phillips, Columbia; Supt. G. E. Dille, Maplewood; Supt. 
B. P. Lewis, Rolla; O. G. Sanford, Assistant State 
Superintendent, Jefferson City; Supt. W. H. McDonald, 
Trenton; Supt. E. F. Bush, Wellston. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


J. W. Shannon, Chairman, State Teachers College, 
Springfield; Elizabeth Scott, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City; Supt. L. B. Hoy, Gideon. 


Reading Circle Board 


Supt. G. M. Cozean, Chairman, Fredericktown, 1932; 
Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc, 1933; Supt. W. F. Hupe, 
Montgomery City, 1934; Pres. F. H. Barbee, Ex-Officio, 
St. Joseph; Supt. Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Necrology 


John L. Bracken, Chairman, Clayton, 1934; W. 1 
Carrington, Jefferson City, 1933; H. E. Blaine, Joplir 
1933; Beth Kanaga, 3654 Jansen Place, Kansas City 
1933; Myrtle Knepper, Cape Girardeau, 1934; W. A 
Godbey, 3840 Humphrey, St. Louis, 1934; Hettie Anthony 
State Teachers College, Maryville, 1932; Grady Hum 
phrey, Appleton City, 1932; A. R. Powell, Rolla, 1932 
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First, Dorothy Martin, Hannibal, 1932; Second, J. V. 
Minor, Huntsville, 1933; Third, Robert Birbeck, Denver, 
1932; Fourth, Hubert Garrett, Maryville, 1932; Fifth, 


A. E. Martin, McCoy School, Kansas City, 1933; Sixth, 
Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg, 1932; Seventh, Paul A 
Grigsby, Sedalia, 1933; Eighth, W. W. Carpenter, Colum- 
bia, 1933; Ninth, A. F. Borberg, Union, 1932; Tenth, 
Clara Belle Ortman, Hadley Vocational School, St. 
Louis, 1932; Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, Laclede School, 
St. Louis, 1933; Twelfth, Msry Ward Hartman, Wyman 
School, St. Louis, 1933; Thirteenth, Roy E. Taylor, Her- 
culaneum, 1932; Fourteenth, J. A. Whiteford, Cape 
Girardeau, 1933; Fifteenth, W. E. John, Joplin, 1932 
Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1932; Ex-Officio, 
President F. H. Barbee, St. Joseph, and State Super- 
intendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, Chairman, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Miss Rose S. Wickey, 3724 Broad- 
way, Kansas City: J. R. Scarborough, State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps. Chairman. University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; C. C. Crosswhite, Jefferson City; Edith Gallagher, 
St. Joseph. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Genevieve Turk, Chairman, Scarritt School, Kansas 
City; W. E. Morrow, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg; Anne R. Waney, Board of Education, St. Louis 
Mary A. Thompson, Dewey School, St. Louis; Calla E 
Varner, St. Joseph; C. H. Williams, University of Mis 
souri, Columbia; Stanley Hayden, Kahoka; R. Me 
Donald, Webb City; Chas. Scott, Chaffee. 
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MAKE YOUR SCHOOL 










Study Top Model 
A wp without book 
receptacle can be sub- 
stituted for the stand- 
ard top. Ideal for 
high school and 
study hall. 
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With Book Support 
Special book support 
extension quickly 
converts the stand- 
ard model to an 
eye conser- 
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A device below_ lid 










































































T Variqus adjustments, 
lin. holds it at level. Two attachments and de- 
- or more desks can vices quickly adapt 
a en tate 
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6 hi @ | 
ways this\//all-purpose 
v. 
desk hool 
‘th, 
> eskK Can serve In every scnoo 
m- 
th, ; _ 
* OUR school is as mod- tures that are new, distinc- 
Ol, . . . ° 
an ern as its equipment. And 6 Flexible Features tive .. . yet recognizable as 
T- . . . . . . 
pe pupil efficiency is propor- 1 Txpewriter Desk—A tilting superior in seating for mod- 
9 . e t r e t t 
oa tionate to the efficiency of the department. Turn top down ern schools. 
er desks at which they work. 2 jue Hel Tonk exp 
without book receptacle 
Today educators pa can ~ Uma in place “ FREE Postu re Poster 
standard top. ea or 1g 
= —- eee — school and study hall purposes. 60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
“ factor in the physical and 3 Level Top—Adevicebelow | trated, 171; inches by 25 inches, 
d- mental development of every sirable for group study. in three colors, have already been 
nt _ s Ae ees 
pupil. The “American” All- || 4 Serer 22rccAs, indi: J sent to schools the country over. 
° ° ous adjustments and devices ey heip remin 
Purpose Universal Desk is quickly adapt it to any use. pupilete ehwayeck 
an outstanding example of 5 posite te ge egy erect. Teachersand 
= American Seating Com- purchased _ separately as fe- educators will be 
= - ‘buti fi one to = the physical fault supplied with a 
pany’s contribution toa finer, of the pupi 
‘ i 6 Book Support—A | special poster for each 
brighter future for America’s book support quickly con- ith 
e verts the standard model to an classroom, _with- 
school children. Posturally eye conservation desk. out charge. Use the 
as correct, it incorporates fea- coupon, please. 
'S- 
E. AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. ST2 
Ss Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture : uxer 








American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and 


on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents will be a with a 
poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the 





Public Auditoriums +5 aaa i aaaenasiie a ace aia tects eeccce 
(3) General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan CB IIN « 0:90 00:055000000060000000004090000000006000000000000000000080000009 
wy Branches in All Principal Cities ee ee ee eee O Number of classrooms 





aaah here whether you are Superiatendent, Principal or Teacher) 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


800-16th Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


OWEN BOOKS 


ON READING CIRCLE LIST 


848 


907 


908 


. 1265 


. 1266 


‘*Poems Teachers Ask For’’—Book I 


AS SET NC OR $ .78 
‘*Poems Teachers Ask For’’— Book II 

I a el ah ght i acetate aininenap msnmenaabsinniaiee .78 
‘*Required Poems’’—Book I for Grades 1-2 ___-----------_- 62 
‘*Required Poems’’—Book II for Grades 3-4 __-------------- .62 
‘‘Required Poems’’—Book III for Grades 5-6 ____________--- 62 
**Required Poems’’—Book IV for Grades 7-8 ___-__---__-_- 62 


‘‘Prove It Yourself’’ 
An elementary science book written in simple language 
and containing easy experiments which may be made 
with materials readily available. Many excellent illus- 
II scale kos oka ccnsdsinciaehd cal tladaaiaiacdeainnananaiobcanthusnaminaduiiliniies 1.19 


‘Sentinels of the Sea’’ 
An intensely interesting and instructive book telling 
about lighthouses, buoys, Coast Guard, and many facts 
about navigation not found elsewhere ~.---------------- .58 


‘‘When They Were Boys’”’ 
Tells about the boyhood of twenty-six famous Amer- 
icans. Very interesting, instructive and inspirational -_  .62 


‘‘When They Were Girls’’ 
Interesting stories of the girlhood of twenty-four famous 
American women. Every girl should read this book ---. .62 


INSTRUCTOR PICTURE OUTFIT 
Missouri Edition 


‘10 Famous Masterpieces’’—large size, mounted and having 


eovers containing study material __--_---_------------- 2.50 
‘10 Sets of Miniatures’’ of above pictures, each set contain- 
i ac lia dave science 1.50 
Order from 


MISSOURI READING CIRCLE, 
COLUMBIA, MO. 
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BAILEY AUTO BODY COMPANY 
2649-51 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BUS BODIES FOR HACKNEY BROS. BODY CO.—WILSON, N. C. 


Is your bus body equipment such that your school children are not 
exposed to the hazards of pneumonia, influenza, etc.? Are they well protected 
in glass enclosed bodies? Do they ride comfortably on well padded spring 
cushions? 

To protect the children and keep them in the right physical condition is 
a big problem. Let us help you! 
































IL 














The above fleet of busses was delivered to the Camdenton District Schools at Camdenton, Missouri. 


We can now furnish_sturdy, properly balanced, designed and engineered 
bus bodies at prices within the reach of all the School Boards and their 
These bodies are built by experts with many years of experience 
in designing school bus transportation. 


operators. 


To the Members of the District School Boards—we heartily invite you 
to write us for prices and full particulars about our busses. Immediate de- 
livery on school bus bodies for twenty-five children and upward. The color, 
trimming and safety features of our bus bodies meets the requirements of 
the State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


BaiLEy AuTo Bopy CoMPANY 


2649-51 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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in the Arctic Cold...the Arab on 
the Windswept Desert...bring 
them LIFELIKE into the classroom 


@ When your Geography class 
comes to the Eskimoin his north- 
ern igloo, do your pupils feel the 
bite of the polar cold? Does your 
lesson on the Arab bring to them 
the intense heat of the sun- 
baked desert? 

Pupils enjoy geography... 
learn more, remember longer, 
when you make them feel, live 
the life of the people they are 
studying. Thus Geography be- 
comes a fascinating drama of 
the home of man and his every- 
day life. 

Bring a Globe of the World into 
play when you journey to distant 
lands with your pupils. By doing 
so, lasting and comprehensive in- 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Makers of STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD RELIABLE 
HYLOPLATE, VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, ERASERS, CRAYON ‘ 


OMMUNITY 





terest in Geography is developed. 
Use Weber Costello Globes . . . 
designed by skilled cartographers, 
unusually attractive in appear- 
ance and based upon the best 
educational authority. No other 
Globes will be found that meet | 


your needs quite so satisfactorily, 


FRE GEOGRAPHY 


TEACHING AIDS 


A booklet of classroom suggestions 
and information on 
practical geography 
materials, sent free 
upon request to 
those interested in 
Geography teaching. 
State your position 
when writing for it. 
Address Dept. G229 








In the Classroom Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is Supreme: 


FeacaTons have found that all encyclopedias are not alike. 
That only Compton’s meets every teacher and pupil need. It 
answers all questions properly and adequately because it was spe- 
cially written, arranged and constructed for classroom use. Up to 
the minute, authoritative and well illustrated, in schools everywhere 
it is the most used classroom encyclopedia. Get this outstanding 
reference work for your teachers, your pupils. It fits amy course of 
study, every teaching plan as no other encyclopedia can. 


All encyclopedias 


are not alike! 


Only Compton’s has these 


classroom advantages | 


NO SPLIT Beery letter com- INDEX AT BACK tan 
plete in a volume T ndex 
LETTERS Prominent guide OF EACH VOLUME 
letter at the top of each volume at the back of each volume. For r 
instantly points the way to all subjects starting with “‘A’’ you 
information. An arrangement so simply pick up the “A” volume 
simple it invites constant usage. and turn to index. It yh... the 
exact page where information and 


STUDY OULINES IN Scien- pictures are located. 





tifi- 
Seeae ae ceame cal | SIXTEEN, singn{ 
u u » a- y , Ur i 
blin canleeamaanaae review HANDY VOLUMES woleie 


all the comprehensive material in conveniently sized volumes. Fasy 








Compton's is easy to use. 
There are no puzzles to solve. 
Pupils simply reach at once 
for the volume they want. 
The simple alphabetical guide 
is marked clearly on both 
back and front cover of each 
volume. No matter whether 
volumes are face up on the 
table or in the rack—either 
way, they ure located 
instantly. 





the work on every major subject, 
are conveniently placed in the last 
volume, together, with picture 
lists, interest questions, and bibli- 
ographies. 


to handle. Binding specially rein- 
forced by patented Compton Dura- 
Bound process, which outwears 
standard bindings two or three 
to one. 


Write for Special School Prices and Terms 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. 


Publishers of Compton’ ‘ 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


Compton Blid¢g., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably 
bound in cloth. 


Grades 1 and 2 
Deemeee Dee, Bete cnnccccnssswnone $0.51 


Busy Little Brownies, Banta ....__-----~ 51 
Cotton-Tail Primer, Smith .............. 48 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith ~~ ~~. ---- 48 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta ~-__. ~~~ 51 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith ~......---- 51 
Household Stories, Klingensmith ~~~ 51 
Two Little Indians, Maguire .....- ~~~ 45 
Grades 3 and 4 
Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith ~._- ~~~ 1 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta ~~~ 51 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith ~._._-----_- 48 
Forest, Field and Stream Stories, Bailey .. .51 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl, Brandeis ___ ~~ 51 
Little Indian Weaver, Brandeis ~....__-_- 51 
Little People of the Snow, Muller  _____--_~ 51 
Little Swiss Wood-Carver, Brandeis .____-~ 51 
The Wee Scotch Piper, Brandeis ___.____-~ -51 
Grades 5 to 8 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey _.  .57 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey _. .57 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey __. .57 
Little Journey Series: 

France and Switzerland, George ~~ -57 

Hawaii and the Philippines, George ~~ 57 

To the West Indies, Ainsworth _____--_ -57 
South America Today, White .___..___-__ -72 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM E. M. CARTER, 
SECRETARY, COLUMBIA, MO. 




















Now Ready 
New English Work Books 


—Grades 3 to 9 Inclusive 
DENNEY and SKINNER: 


PRACTICE UNITS IN ENGLISH 


List Net Wholesale 


Price Price 
By) $.32 $.24 
oy See!) fs 32 24 
oe Be) 32 .24 
6  —>——> 32 24 
oo BS a 40 .30 
oo BS EE 48 .36 
ay i Eee 48 36 


These new WORK BOOKS by distin- 
guished authors may be used with any 
English text. The point of each exercise 
is explained at the beginning, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of referring to the 
text. The authors have reduced to a 
minimum all unnecessary work by teach- 
ers, and all unnecessary re-copying by 
pupils. Provision is made for scoring 
the progress tests. The WORK BOOKS 
are carefully indexed. 
Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 2Ist Street, Chicago, Illinois 























Your pupils pay more 
gross profit on books 
than Household charges for 


MONEY 


IKE the dealer in school supplies, Household is 

a retailer. The commodity in which it deals 

is money, in small sums—from $100 to $300 to be 

repaid in 20 monthly installments. Its charges 

for this service must be kept as low as possible, for 
its business is highly competitive. 

Because of large volume and efficient manage- 
ment, Household is able to offer its special service 
to teachers at the low rate of 214% a month set by 
the Missouri Small Loan Laws. It averages much less 
than the gross profit you pay to merchants for 
clothes or your pupils pay when they buy books. 











We havea special loan service for school teachers 
with privileges extended to no other business or 
profession. On the Household Plan, loans are 
available to teachers on their signatures only. 
There are no embarrassing investigations of any 
kind. Mail the coupon for further facts. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 





KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 
3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building ST. LOUIS 


3rd Floor, Central Na- 

man Building, tional Bank Bldg., 

3119 Troost Ave. 705 Olive Street 
2nd Floor—Washington-Grand Bldg. 


SSCS S SSS SESEHESESEESEEESEEEEEEEE SEES ESSE eeececccee eeeeeeeesece 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


2nd Floor, Shank- 


NaMO. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccececsceccceeececccececes 
BPO. cccccceccocece ecccccccccocs CH ccccccccccccccccecs 
Home Phone .....++ Cecccccccccccccccces ecccccccccesccccccs 
Amount I wish to borrow $......++++ My salary is $.......-. 
I teach at..seses PPTTTTITITITITITITITIT TTT TTT 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Of put me to any expense 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
teation. Organized hikes and week-end out- 
ings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students, Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medi- 
cine, Education, Business Administration, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Ge- 
ology and Biology. Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. University Theater with special in- 
struction in Dramatic Production. Many spe- 
cial courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER (Dept. E), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLpeER, COLORADO. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue____ 
Summer Recreation Bulletin.._— 


Field Courses in 
Geology and Biology_..Graduate Schoo] Bulletin ~~ 


NAME 
Street and Number 











City and State 
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HE BEST LIGHT enters through the upper third of 

the classroom window. Remember that when you 

buy shades for your school. Shades with rollers 
stationary at the top are detrimental. They shut out 
valuable top light. Sometimes cause eyestrain that seri- 
ously affects child health. Don't run this risk. Use 
ADJUSTABLE Shades with the center hung or top sus- 
pended roller that can be drawn either up or down. This 
allows you to cover just the window area necessary to 
shut out excessive light and glare. Thus pupils work in 
the best light always. 

Obsolete shades are out of 
ore ee ~~ewe place in the modern school. Use 
' : i Draper Shades. They are more 

practical, more economical, long- 
} er wearing. Interesting litera- 
/ ture and sample of Dratex cloth 
! (taken right from stock) sent 

free to educators. 

dress Department U. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
| « ee e SHADE CO. 


| Makers of Better Shades for 
J Over a Quarter Century 


Spiceland - Dept. U. - Indiana 


Please ad- 














1732 1932 





CELEBRATE THE BICENTENNIAL! 
George Washington—a personality whose 
Faith needs to be recalled by the nation 


today! 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


By THORA THORSMARK 
293 pages, illustrated 
A new (1932), intimate biography stressing the 
character of Washington as revealed in con- 
temporary accounts, memoirs, and letters. A book 
for all pupils to read. A text for use in ‘“‘Wash- 
ington Appreciation’ courses correlated with— 
English, American History, and Civics 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
Inexpensive: Cloth, 80c; paper, 52c, 
A discount for quantities. 
“Tell us about the new Washington book,” on 
a post card will bring detailed information 
promptly. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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THE NEW DAY THE BEST TEXTS 
i ARITHMETICS 


\ Durell-Gillet 


for 


ELEMENTARY 
Utter simplicity of organization and ENGLISH COURSES 


presentation with a distinctive diag- 


























nostic scheme and methods for de- 
vou veloping problem-solving ability. 1. The Open Door Language Series 
Use : . : <y 
= Abundant material, carefully graded, 2. The New Bolenius Readers 
, t with a simple device grouping exer- 3. The Universal Speller 
-— cises and problems according to ' . 
¥ pupil’s level of ability. 
se 
one: HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
‘oth CHARLES E. MERRILL 
_ * COMPANY 2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
ER 323 East 23rd Street Chicago 
10. 
for 








liana 








WILL YOU HELP WIN 


The Race Between Education and Catastrophe? 
U.S. Government {|For War 77% A a 
| Expenditures, 1930 /All else 23° mus 
THER NATIONS are spend- Edueation is the key. By putting 
O ing the larger part of their children first, by teaching them to 


understand each other, cooperation 
ean replace mistrust, racial animosi- 
ties, religious intolerance, greed, ha- 
expenditure for the destruction of treds, misunderstandings, and war. 

human life? If civilization is to 


incomes for war, past and future. 
( Is there no way to end this colossal 


The World Federation of Edueation 


=|, be saved must not the peoples of Associations will help the children of 
. the world disarm intellectually? the world to understand one another. 
The World Federation of Education Associations seeks a balanced budget by securing 
e il 4 250 Goodwill Memberships in Missouri. 
. MY INVESTMENT IN WORLD GOODWILL 
; The School and Community, 
s Columbia, Mo. 
I wish to have a part in the promotion of international cooperation and understanding. 
I hereby apply for the Goodwill Membership in the World Federation of Education Associations 
a and enclose $1.00 therefor. 
” “ NAME. . POSITION 


Y ADDRESS: STREET ; len. ia STATE 
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OX ANOTHER PAGE of this issue 
is an article describing the finan- 
cial situation of the schools under the 


new law as it is re- 
a ae vealed by a_pre- 
liminary and _the- 


oretical apportionment of the school 
funds. This is an article of vital in- 
terest to teachers, school directors, 
and citizens of Missouri. A knowledge 
of its contents is essential to intelli- 
gent action at the coming school elec- 
tions. We urge each teacher to be- 
come familiar with its contents and 
suggest that she call the attention of 
her board members to it. The article 
is written by Mr. George B. Johns of 
the Finance Division of the State De- 


partment of Education. Its state- 
ments are authentic. 
The study reveals among other 


things the following significant facts: 

1. That the state will have only two- 
thirds of the money necessary to carry 
out its legal obligations to the schools. 
That is, a guarantee of $500 per ele- 
mentary teaching unit must be counted 
on in lieu of $750, and $666 for each 
high school teaching unit instead of 
$1000. Also that districts not apply- 
ing for this special aid will receive 
only two-thirds of the attendance and 
teacher-quotas specified by law. This 
means that the difference must be 
made up by local tax levies if stand- 
ards are to be maintained. 

2. That even with the decrease in 
the anticipated revenue, the schools 
will be about $2,500,000 better off from 
the standpoint of state support than 





they would have been under the old 
law. School districts can suffer de- 
clines of local revenue to the amount 
of $2,500,000 without decreasing their 
last year’s budget. However, de- 
creases in local valuation may make 
corresponding adjustments in levies 
necessary. 

3. Job schools, small high schools, 
and rural schools with low attendance 
may be effected in such ways as to 
make necessary the deferment of ar- 
rangements for next year until the 
department of education approves 
their plans. 

4. Only about 75 per cent of the ap- 
portionment will be available at the 
beginning of the schools in September. 
The remaining 25 per cent will not be 
distributed until the following March. 

The report merits careful study. 
Your plans for next year cannot be in- 
telligently made without considering 
the data it presents. Ask your school 
board members to read it. 


66 A FELIU! ‘IONS, though they seem 

severe, are oft in mercy sent; 
They stopped the prodigal’s career 
and caused him to repent.’’ Thus ran 
the lines to an old song our grand- 
fathers sang. It was of that type 
which thanked God for adversity and 
asked for wisdom to make the best 
of bad situations. We need that kind 


of philosphy to-day, 
onan AND nor does our present 


state require unusual 
imagination to find things to be thank- 
ful for. First, we are becoming sob- 
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ered from the drunk that we went into 
following the war, or was it during 
the war, when we forgot our ideals of 
helpfulness and entered into an orgy 
of self-indulgence and egoism, revelry 
and sensuality, grossness and glut- 
tony. 

We would not acknowledge we were 


drunk. That’s a characteristic of 
drunkenness. We thought we were 
smart. We were rich! Prosperous! 


Permanently so! We could see public 
officials commit dastardly crimes with- 
out a blush from them or us. We 
would have committed them ourselves 
had we but had the opportunity. Noth- 
ing mattered except a good time! We 
were drunk! 

Well, we are not so drunk now. It’s 
the morning after. We ought to be 
feeling ashamed of ourselves. When 
our headache wears away we may be 
able to think soberly. 

One of the thoughts that we may 
have is that men cannot improve their 
economic standard permanently and 
in a way that will help them and so- 
ciety by watching the stock market. 
We had a serious unemployment prob- 
lem even in 1929. Men by the thou- 
sands sat around stock tickers think- 
ing they were getting rich as this stock 
and that mounted to prices out of all 
reason. Men and money became un- 
employed while people reveled in the 
fool’s dream of getting rich by idle- 
ness. Our present unemployment has 
the advantage of being sober, at least. 

Another sober thought is that it real- 
ly matters what kind of men represent 
us in government. Considerations of 
ideals should extend beyond the ability 
to amass wealth, to hold the markets 
up, and to take this or that hypocriti- 
cal position on the liquor question. 
There are questions of right and 
wrong, of justice and mercy, of liber- 
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ty and freedom to consider even now. 
Have we arrived at a place where 
nothing but expediency matters? If 
we have, then our democracy will con- 
tinue to be a failure. 

It may be possible that we will bene- 
fit by this affliction. It should help us 
toward sobriety, modesty, unselfish- 
ness, justice and righteousness. If it 
does it will be worth its cost. 

But there are signs of, perhaps de- 
sires for, another drunk. 


TOOLS 


Perry J. Mason, Superintendent of 
Schools, Raymondville, Missouri. 


VERY WORKMAN must have 
tools. Some need but few; some 
many. Some require only crude 


simple implements; others must have 
complicated, accurately designed tools 
for special purposes. For the fas- 
cinating galmourous, ever new work 
of learning, words are our most com- 
mon and useful tools. 

I say some jobs in the workaday 
world require few tools and are not 
made more facile or efficiently exe- 
cuted by an additional supply of in- 
struments. The job of learning differs 
from such tasks in that the more 
‘‘word-tools’?’ we command the more 
rapidly and thoroughly will we get 
the thing done. 

We have seen teachers who have 
‘‘oone to seed’? on acquiring new 
words. Allow me to say, that teacher 
is helping her ‘‘workers’’ more than 
the one who allows the pupils to pass 
over new words with a half audible, 
half hearted pronunciation and no at- 
tempt at a definition or making sense 
with the context. The former may 
supply tools faster than they can be 
mastered, but by reiteration and drill 
few or many may become units in the 
individual ‘‘sets.”’ 
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As a slow witted workman masters 
slowly the use of a new tool, the slow- 
er student will less readily acquire the 
use of new ‘‘word-tools’’. <A noted 
educator of the past said ‘‘Read a 
word, learn its meaning, use it one 
time and it is yours, forever to keep.’’ 
Children are not prone to seek new 
words to use in conversation, recita- 
tion or even in composition. We as 
teachers may help them to the realiza- 
tion that all words are tools at their 
disposal. When we find in our regu- 
lar work a new word, let us treat it 
as a new and novel instrument. Read 
and realize the meaning in the manu- 
script. In the course of a day or two, 
a wide awake, versatile instructor will 
find, or make, occasion for the use of 
this very word. 

Upon such oceasion bright expres- 
sions of understanding and appreci- 
ation come over almost every face. 
The class sees a new tool in operation, 
and pretty soon some will pick up the 
new tool and add it to their sets. 


N PAGE eight of the January 
number of School and Community 
is an article entitled ‘‘Status of Mis- 
souri Teachers Salaries.’’ Its author 
is Superintendent J. L. 
Maryville Missouri, though credit to 
AN APOLOGY him was not given by 
the editor. For this 
carelessness we wish to apologize to 
our readers and to Superintendent 
Lawing. 

This article has been the recipient 
of many compliments from discrimi- 
wating people and Mr. Lawing de- 
serves and has the sincere thanks of 
the editor for the scientifie care with 
which it was prepared. We are sorry 
for our egregious blunder which has 
robbed him of this credit. 


Lawing, of 
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is to be found in this issue. We hope 
all Missouri teachers will read it in 
connection with the one in the January 
issue for which he was not accredited. 


REO EES Se TELE. ~ SE Mam. Sale dN 
A TRIBUTE 
At a Meeting of the 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


of the 
SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


held in 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, 


October twenty-second, nineteen hundred 
thirty-one, it was voted: 


That resolutions on the death of 
CELESTE BENHAM HILL 


be engrossed and sent to her relatives, 
and copies thereof 
be engrossed and sent to the School and 
Community and the 
Dexter Statesman, 
also a copy of these 
resolutions be incorporated 
in the records. Whereas Mrs. 
Celeste Benham Hill gave such long 
and untiring service in the field of 
Primary work in southeast Missouri, 
and as a member and past officer 
of the Primary Department 


of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Association, 
Therefore be it 
RESOLVED 
That we hereby express our deepest 


sympathy to her relatives in their bere 
avement, and further, that these resolu- 
tions shall memorialize the loss of one 
who has always been in the front rank of 
her profession, and has expressed the 
highest duty of sacrifice and service to 
mankind throughout her professional life. 


Aliee P. Carroll, 
Nelle V. Carter, 


A related article by the same 2uthO) gyms 
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Honesty 


“An honest man is the noblest work of God.”’ 


HE WHO SAYS, ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy’’ voices a very incom- 
plete compliment to honesty. This 
fundamental virtue is so much more 
than a policy, even the best, that to 
classify it as such suggests an effort to 
use it for the sake of covering a deep 


dishonesty. 
The dishonest man 
may practice honesty 


in small things for the 
sake of hiding dishones- 
ty in larger deals. To 
such a man honesty is 
merely a policy. <A dis- 
honest merchant may 
practice honesty with 
his customers simply be- 
cause he sees this as a 
method by which he can 
make more money in 
the long run. To such, 
honesty is a mere inci- 
dent. 

However, real, not ap- 
parent honesty, is the 
virtue which schools 
need to weave into the very fiber of 
thought and habit of their pupils if 
we are to give to society from the 
schools the kind of individual society 
needs. For this purpose honesty must 
be more than an extrinsic, incidental, 
fortuitous accessory. More than an 
adventitious decoration. It must be 
a principle inherent in the nature of 
the social and moral universe. 

Honesty is as vital to the moral life 
as air to the physical. Without its 
being in the heart of the individual 


HONESTY (22) we 
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he becomes a potential menace to his 
neighbors. When honesty is regard- 
ed as only an adventitious policy by 
a large number of people, the whole 
social fabric is in immediate danger 
of dissolution and decay—no one is 
secure in his possessions, none trusts 
his neighbor, organization is impos- 
sible. Considerations of 
this kind show us thiat 
honesty is not a mere 
policy but a law of the 
social and moral realm, 
just as gravity is a law 
of the physical world. 

To teach children that 
a disregard for hones- 
ty is as serious to their 
characters as a disre- 
gard for gravity is to 
their physical bodies 
may not be an 
thing to do, but it must 
be done. 

One quality neces- 
sary to the air pilot is 
that he have a very 
keen sense of the perpendicular. [le 
must know literally ‘‘straight up.’’ 
In other words he must know lis 
gravity. This is as true of the aver- 
age person who works on the ground, 
only we are so accustomed to having 
sense 0! 





easy 


© 


and seeing others have a 
physical ‘‘uprightness’’ that we take 
it as a matter of course. When a man 
gets drunk he loses it and becomes 
incapacitated for work. 

A sense of moral uprightness is 
just as essential. Soa sense of hones- 
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ty becomes a principle to live by, day 
hy day and minute by minute. But 
it is not so simple that we can depend 


. on its being developed incidentally. 


In this modern world there is alto- 
gether too much chance that the op- 
posite may have the more prominent 
development if mere incidents are al- 
lowed to shape character. 

If riches, the possession of things, 
is the highest ideal of a life, then 
that life may seize upon dishonesty 
as the shortest route to such an ideal. 
Here is where one is tempted to yield 
to the argument that ‘‘honesty is the 
best poliey’’ in an effort to show that 
honesty is the best road to wealth. 
But when we do this, we set the major 
value in the second place. 

One exercise which is valuable to 
pupils is the cataloguing of their 
debts. What do they owe? Suppose 
you try having your pupils make an 


| itemized statement of the debts and 


their assets—what they owe and what 
they have to pay with. Such a state- 
ment might take form similar to the 
following: 


[ owe my life to my parents. I can 


|pay only by giving my life to their 


ideals, which ideals are the highest 
and best that I can reach. 

| owe my state and community for 
making education possible for me. I 
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can pay this debt in part now by using 
these opportunities to their full, and 
I can complete the payment by sharing 
my wealth with the state and com- 
munity for the education of children 
who will come after me. 

I owe Washington, Mann, Lincoln 
and patriots past and present for a 
better country than I would have had, 
had they not worked for their coun- 
try. I can pay this debt by working 
in every capacity I have for their 
ideals. Horace Mann said, ‘‘Be 
ashamed to die until you have done 
some service to your country’’. That’s 
but another way of saying be ashamed 
not to pay your debts. 

I owe health to the clean life of my 
mother and father, to sanitary con- 
ditions in the community, to the 
strength of ancestors I have never 
seen. I can pay this debt by keeping 
my own body clean and free from sin- 
ful diseases, by observing the laws of 
health in my community and by con- 
serving for my descendants the 
strength that my ancestors have given 
me. 

Honesty is recognizing eternal val- 
ues, having a sense of moral upright- 
ness, and a consuming desire to pay, 
with the concomitant knowledge that 
good comes from good. ‘‘An honest 
man is the noblest work of God.’’ 
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George Washington’s Romances 


From the Mt. Vernon Chapter of 


Published with the kind permission 


LTHOUGH AN ADMIRER of fair 

ladies from his early youth, Washing- 

ton remained a bachelor until he 
reached the age of twenty-seven. We know 
that in his teens he sighed for a ‘* Lowland 
Beauty,’’ whose identity remains a mystery 
to this day. She may have been pretty 
Betsy Fauntleroy, to whose grandfather, 
in the year 1752, Washington addressed 
a letter ‘‘hoping for a revocation of the 
former cruel sentence.’’ We are told that 
the beautiful Betsy was much sought after, 
and it may be that she thought the bashful 
ycung surveyor, whose military career was 
then only dawning, a poor choice. No 
doubt she had other suitors who were more 
graceful in the drawing-room, and who 
could turn a prettier phrase in love-mak- 
ing than the overgrown young man whose 
prospects did not seem outstandingly 
promising. At any rate, her second sen- 
tence must have been as cruel as her first, 
for the Fauntleroy correspondence ended 
where it began. 


Thorsmark’s, George Washington. 


of Scott, Foresman and Company. 


The next onslaught upon Washington’s 
affections was innocently and unwittingly 
made by Miss Mary Phillipse, an heiress, 
also much sought after. It oceurred dur- 
ing Washington’s New England trip, in 
the year 1756, made for the purpose of 
seeking redress by appeal to General Shir- 
ley, commander-in-chief of the British 
forees in America, from certain trouble- 
some questions of ranking which caused 
friction between British officers of the 
regular army and those of the colonial 
forces. This trip of five hundred miles, 
from the Virginia frontier to Boston, made 
entirely on horseback in the dead of win- 
ter, is another illustration of the physical 
stamina of the young colonel as well as of 
his enterprise in the attainment of his 
nulitary convictions. 

In the pursuit of more personal hap- 
piness, however, he was less self-assured. 
On his way to Boston, while in New York, 
le was entertained by Mr. Beverly Robin- 
son, son of the Speaker, to whom, in an 
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ever-flowing stream of ink, he poured out 
his military difficulties during the entire 
period of his French and Indian activities. 
Mr. Robinson had married a member of 
the wealthy and powerful Phillipse family, 
and it was to their hospitable manor in 
New York that the young colonel was in- 
vited. He was there introduced to Mrs. 
Robinson’s sister, the attractive Miss Mary. 
So formidable did the loveliness of Miss 
Mary appear to the young man fresh from 
the frontier that he departed without 
making his admiration known to her. 

At the headquarters of General Shirley, 
in Boston, Washington’s courage revived, 
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as he had come, he rode back to the wilder- 
ness to give voice to his disgust for the 
ineffective manner in which Governor Din- 
widdie directed the protection of the 
settlers. 

In the spring of the year before his re- 
tirement, Washington had gone to Wil- 
liamsburg to lay before the Assembly the 
needs of his men for the coming campaign. 
With his usual impetuosity, he had been 
riding hard to make all speed, when he 
was halted by an unforeseen circumstance. 
Let Custis, the grandson of Martha Wash- 
ington, relate the incident in his quaint 
style: 











WASHINGTON’S FIRST MEETING WITH MARTHA CUSTIS 


and he stated his difficulties with such 
dignity as to secure the redress he desired. 
We are told that General Shirley received 
him very politely and that he was the 
object of much notice because of his 
bravery under Braddock and his miracu- 
lous escape from the slaughter of that day. 

On his way back to Virginia, Washing- 
ton stopped again at the Robinson home. 
But the intrepid officer, who had so ef- 
fectively pleaded his cause before the high- 
est military tribunal of the land, found 
himself unable to express his feelings to 
the young woman. The warrior who had 
braved the fury of the savage, trembled 
before a pair of bright eyes. As silently 


‘It was in 1758 that an officer, attired 
in a military undress, and attended by a 
bedy-servant, tall and militaire as his 
chief, crossed the ferry called William’s, 
over the Pamunkey, a branch of the York 
River. On the boat touching the southern, 
or New Kent, side the soldier’s progress 
was arrested by one of those personages 
who give the beau ideal of the Virginia 
gentleman of the old régime, the very soul 
of kindliness and hospitality. It was in 
vain the soldier urged his business at Wil- 
liamsburg, important communications to 
the governor, ete. Mr. Chamberlayne, on 
whose domain the militaire had just 
landed, would hear of no exeuse. Colonel 
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Washington (for the soldier was he) was a 
name and character so dear to all the Vir- 
ginians that his passing by one of the old 
castles of the commonwealth, without call- 
ing and partaking of the hospitalities of 
the host, was entirely out of the question. 
The colonel, however, did not surrender at 
discretion, but stoutly maintained his 
ground, till Chamberlayne, bringing up his 
reserve, in the intimation that he would 
introduce his friend to a young and charm- 
ing widow, then beneath his roof, the 
soldier capitulated, on condition that he 
should dine, ‘only dine,’ and then, by 
pressing his charger and borrowing of the 
night, he would reach Williamsburg before 
his Excellency could shake off his morn- 
ing slumbers. Orders were accordingly is- 
sued to Bishop, the colonel’s body-servant 
and faithful follower, who, together with 


the fine English charger, had been_ be- 
queathed by the dying Braddock to Major 
Washington, on the famed and fatal field 
of the Monongahela. 

‘‘The Colonel now proceeded to the 
mansion, and was introduced to various 
guests (for when was a Virginia domicile 
ot the olden time without guests?), and 
above all, to the charming widow. Tradi- 
tion relates that they were mutually 
pleased on their first interview; nor is it 
remarkable. For they were of an age when 
impressions are strongest. The laly was 
fair to behold, of fascinating manners, and 
splendidly endowed with worldly benefits. 
The hero, fresh from his early fields, red- 
olent of fame, and with a form on which 
‘every god did seem to set his seal, to give 
the world assurance of a man.’ 

‘‘The morning passed pleasantly away. 
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From the original by Clyde O. Doland 
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Evening came, with Bishop true to his 
orders and firm at his post. The sun sank 
in the horizon, and yet the colonel ap- 
peared not. And then the old soldier 
marveled at his chief’s delay. Surely he 
was not wont to be a single moment be- 
hind his appointments, for he was the most 
punctual of all men. Meantime, the host 
enjoyed the scene of the veteran on duty 
at the gate, while the colonel was so agree- 
ably employed in the parler. And _ pro- 
claiming that no guest ever left his house 
a‘ter sunset, his military visitor was with- 
out much difficulty persuaded to order 
Bishop to put up the horses for the night. 
The sun rode high in the heavens the en- 
suing day, when the enamored soldier 
pressed with his spur the charger’s side, 
vend speeded on his way to the seat of gov- 
ernment, where, having dispatched his pub- 
lic business, he retraced his steps, and, at 
the White House (the home of Ars. Custis) 
the engagement took place, with prepara- 
tions for the marriage.’’ 

George Washington was married to Mrs. 
Martha Custis on January sixth, 1759. 
Both bride and groom were of aristocratic 
lineage, and the social prominence of the 
bride no less than the military renown 
of the groom made the oceasion one long 
to be remembered by all who participated 
in it. 

At the time of her marriage to Colonel 
Washington Mrs. Custis had two children 
by her previous marriage, John Parke 
Custis and Martha Parke Custis. From the 
pen of the son of John Custis, many years 
later, we get the following recollections of 
an old retainer: 

‘“And so you remember when Colonel 
Washington came a-courting of your mis- 
tress?’’ said the biographer to old Cully, 
iit his hundredth year. ‘‘ Ay, master, that 
I do,’’ replied this ancient family servant, 
who had lived to five generations; 
‘ great times, sir, great times! Shall never 
sce the like again!’’—‘*And Washington 
looked something like a man, a proper 
man; hey, Cully ?’’—‘‘ Never see’d the like, 
sir: never the like of him, though I have 
scen many in my day; so tall, so straight! 
and then he sat a horse and rode with such 
an air! Ah, sir, he was like no one else! 


see 
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Many of the grandest gentlemen, in their 
eold lace, were at the wedding, but none 
looked like the man himself!”’ 

‘“*The man himself’’ must irdeed have 
appeared quite handsome, dressed, as he 
was, in blue cloth, trimmed with silver lace, 
especially since his coat is said to have 
been lined with red silk. An embroidered 
white satin waistcoat added to his glory, 
as did a small dress-sword and gold knee- 
end shoe-buckles. 

The bride was resplendent in a white 
sutin gown with quilted petticoat, and 
overskirt of heavy, corded white silk, the 
siik being interwoven with threads of sil- 
ver. The low, square neck of her bodice 
was edged with point lace, which also ap- 
peared on the puffed elbow sleeves. Her 
slippers were of white satin, with diamond 
buckles. Strings of pearls ornamented her 
powdered hair, and pearls gleamed in her 
ears and on her neck and wrist. 

Colonel Washington did not at once 
take his bride to Mount Vernon. During 
the previous vear Washington had heen 
elected to the House of Burgesses in Vir- 
ginia. The meetings of that body being 
held at Williamsburg, near the home of 
the bride, the young couple remained there 
for several months following their wed- 
ding. When the House of Burgesses met. 
in January, it resolved to extend a vote of 
thanks to Washington for his services to 
this country. His good friend John Robin- 
son was Speaker of the House, and to him 
iell the task of this formal 
recognition. 


extending 


The dignified Speaker, a master of ora- 
tory and eloquence, tendered the com- 
pliment with all the arts at his command. 
In resounding periods he gave utterance 
to a panegyric of such impressive fervency 
as to dumfound the heroic subject thereof. 
in the hush of expectancy which followed 
the Speaker’s oration Colonel Washington 
rose to reply, but such was his confusion 
and discomfiture that he unable to 
utter a word. Like any schoolboy, the hero 
of the battlefield blushed ard stammered 
in the presence of his associates. The art- 
ful speaker hastened to relieve the em- 
harrassment which his own eulogy had 
aroused. ‘‘Sit down, Mr. Washington,”’ 


was 
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said he. ‘‘Your modesty is equal to your 
valor, and that surpasses the power of any 
language that I possess.’’ 

When the session ended, Washington 
took his wife and her two children to 
Mount Vernon. There Mrs. Washington 
dispensed the hospitality of the home with 
all the grace for which Virginia ladies of 
the day were noted. The Marquis de 
Chastellux, a few years later, wrote of his 
visit there: ‘‘Your apartments were your 
home, the servants of the house were yours, 
and, while every inducement wes held out 
io bring you into the general society of 
the drawing-room, or at the table, it rested 
with yourself to be served or not with 
everything in your chamber.”’ 

Soon after his marriage Washington 
wrote to his kinsman, Richard Washington 
ix. London: ‘‘I am now, I believe, fixed in 
this seat with an agreeable partner for life, 
and I hope to find more happiness in re- 
tirement than I ever experienced in the 
wide and bustling world.’’ Lossing de- 
scribes him as ‘‘then twenty-seven years of 
age, over six feet two inches in height, and 
admirably proportioned. His hair was a 
rich dark-brown; his eyes grayish-blue and 
expressive of deep thought; his complexion 
florid; and his features regular and rather 
heavy. 

‘‘Washington’s wife was three months 
younger than himself. She was a small, 
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piump, elegantly-formed woman. Her eyes 
were dark and expressive of the most kind- 
ly good nature; her complexion fair; her 
features beautiful; and her whole face 
beamed with intelligence. Her temper, 
though quick, was sweet and placable, and 
her manners were extremely winning. She 
was full of life, loved the society of her 
friends, always dressed with a scrupulous 
regard to the requirements of the best 
fashions of the day, and was, in every re- 
spect, a brilliant member of the social 
circles which, before the Revolution, com- 
posed the vice-regal court at the old Vir- 
ginia capital. 

‘Washington, at this time, possessed an 
ample fortune, independent of that of his 
wife. His estate at Mount Vernon he de- 
seribed as most pleasantly situated in ‘a 
high, healthy country; in a latitude be- 
tween the extremes of heat and cold, on 
cne of the finest rivers in the world—a 
rive> well stocked with various kinds of 
fish at all seasons of the vear, and in the 
spring with shad, herrirg, bass, carp, 
sturgeon, ete., in abundance. The borders 
of the estate,’ he continued, ‘are washed 
hy more than ten miles of tide-water; 
scveral valuable fisheries appertain to it; 
the whole shore, in fact, is one entire 
fishery.’ Such was the delightful home to 
which Washington took his bride in the 
spring of 1759.’’ 





Byron’s Tribute 


to 


George Washington 


W HERE MAY the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows 
Nor despicable State! 





Yes, One 


the first, the last, the best, 


The Cincinnatus of the West, 


Whom Envy dared not hate 





sequeathed the name of Washington 
To make men blush there was but One! 
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Picture Project of University City Junior High School 


By FLORENCE BREESE. 


N THE FALL of 1930, the faculty of 

University City Junicr High School 

decided the bare walls of the halls and 
class rooms should be decorated with 
worth-while examples of art. 

It was recognized that one of the best 
ways to educate the pupils to appreciate 
works of art is to have good examples 
constantly before them. Hence, teachers 
and pupils began devising ways and 
means whereby a fund might be raised 








with which to purchase pictures repre- 
sentative of the better class of artists. 

So much interest was manifested that 
each teacher gathered together a group of 
enthusiasts to assist, and in a remarkably 
short time there were cake and candy 
sales, a magic show, a Marionette show, 
graduation book sales, auction and rum- 
mage sales, a checker tournament, as well 
as many other money-making schemes, all 
of which made competition keen between 











Indian Farmer of Taos—Berninghaus. 
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the various teams, causing them to vie 
with each other to see which could show 
the best results. 

When the final day of reckoning came, 
ihe groups were both surprised and de- 
lighted to find that they had earned some- 
thing over $600. The Board of Education, 
in recognition of the splendid spirit dis- 


played, donated $500. 

Jubilantly a committee consisting of the 
teachers of art selected and bought the 
pictures. It so happened that one of their 
number visited in Europe and while there 
purehased some of the pictures, as w ell as 
interesting travel posters. Other pictures 
were bought in St. Louis, so that the col- 
lection now consists of: 

Sunflowers, Van Gogh 
Market at Concarneau, 
Arche de Titus, Veit 
The Florist, Cadel 
Sheik, Romberg 

Pienic (French) 
Bridge, Avignon 

Red Roofs, Pissarro 
Ste. Genevieve, Puvis de 
Pilgrim Fathers Departing in 
Mill at Edam, Francut 

The Ballet, Degas 

Steel Workers, Steinleu ; 
Lindbergh (gift), Overall 

Prophet, Michelangelo 

Blue Boy, Gainsborough 

Interior, De Hooch 
Moulinet (French) 
Madonna of Chair, 
Twilight in Switzerland, 
Wood block 
Venice, Devantlecolleo. 
Grand Canal, Menaneau 
Autumn Scene, Harkey 
Summer, Monet 


Village Street, Cezanne 
Annunciation, Fra Angelico 
Laughing Cavalier, Frans Hals 
The Jester, Frans Hals 

Sante Fe Trail, 
Winter in Maine, Rockwell Kent 
Tapestry Weavers, Velesquez 
Return of the Fisherman, Houben 
Steel Mills, Mercker 

Village of Capri, Gorbatoff 
Pueblo Indian, Amick 

King Lear, Abbey 

Night Watch, Rembrandt 

Spring, Corot 

Grand Canyon (gift). 

Indian Weaver, Amick 

Galahad the Deliverer, Abbey 
Japanese Prints (originals) 
Dickens’ characters, 


Belay 


Chavannes 


Mayflower, Alaux 


Raphael 
Dola 


(original), Monvel 


Young-Hunter 
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Indian Farmer of Taos (original), Beringhaus 


Map of London ) 
Map of Boston | 
Map of Paris be Decorative maps 
Map of Cape Cod 

Lindberg map 


3t. Louis Scenes, ‘Overall 


Each class room has one or more pie- 
tures. The halls now fairly well decorated 
with the works of old masters and modern 
painters, are a source of constant interest 
to the students. Twice a year the pictures 
are placed in different rooms and in this 
way pupils are given an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the collection. 
Students of the 9th grade art class analyze 
the pictures as part of their art a_precia- 
tion work. This story and analysis of the 
picture is published each month in the 
**Broadeaster,’’ our school paper. 

This collection, however, is only the be. 
ginning. It is planned to add new pic- 
tures from year to year. As all were 
anxious to have good originals in oils, water 
colors and etchings, the committee did its 
utmost with the funds in hand. One of 
the teachers visited the artists’ colony at 
Taos, New Mexico and recommended the 
purchase from Mr. Osear Berninghaus, 
who is one of the foremost Indian painters 
in the United States, the oil painting ‘‘In- 
dian Farmer of Taos’’ listed abave, which 
had been in the ‘‘All America Art Ex- 
hibit’’ in St. Louis, as well as in the New 
York and many other art museums. 

Our Missouri artists are not to be over- 
looked. We intend considering pictures of 
local interest next in the original list and 
trust soon to have a number representa- 
tive of the best home talent on display. 

There is nothing quite so stimulating as 
svecess. That our efforts were not in vain 
has made each and all boosters for the con- 
tinuance of our project. New groups of 
pupils must be imbued with the same 
spirit and, witnessing what has already 
heen accomplished, urged to assist in add- 
ing to our collection, so that our walls may 
be a veritable museum of fine arts and our 
school known for its ultra progressiveness. 
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Mental Hygiene In The Classroom 


The Department of Child Guidanee. Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey. 


CHILDREN WHO STAY AWAY? 


OOD attendance is important prima- 

rily as a means to adequate school 

achievement. It also makes for the 
establishment of desirable habit patterns 
in the child. How ean the teacher deal 
vifectively with frequent absences that 
point to a home problem, truaney that may 
be due to a school situation or to outside 
influence? Might not her handling of each 
situation depend upon the cause of the 
absence ? 


WHEN THE CAUSE OF ABSENCE IS 
IN THE HOME 


—Leaving the responsibility for the child’s 
attendance entirely up to the parents 
usually fails to secure the good results 
possible when the teacher cooperates 
with the home. 


Cooperation with the home means that the 
teacher can 

talk to the parent who keeps his child 
out of school to work about the im- 
portance of school attendance, yet avoid 
creating in the child’s mind a conflict 
between school and parental authority ; 
make sure whether illness is real or 
imaginary, whether the child is claim- 
ing illness as an unconscious method of 
avoiding school or as a means of getting 
the attention of his parents or teachers, 
and can then ignore his complaints and 
help him gain attention in healthier 
ways; 
find out whether the economic need of 
parents who do not furnish sufficient 
clothing for their children is indicative 
of real social instability and can refer 
the case to a social agency equipped to 
deal with the family’s total problem, as 
well as to relieve their immediate needs; 
she can promote good group morale to 
minimize the ‘‘feeling of difference’’ of 
the poorly dressed child; 
1Published in pamphlet form by the 


mittee for Mental Hygiene, 450 
York City. Price 15¢ per copy. 


National Com- 
Seventh Avenue, New 


—she can give him standing with the group 
by creating opportunities for him to be 
successful. 

Attendance cannot be expected to improve 

when 

—parents themselves are indifferent ; 

—children are kept out of school to work 
or to ‘‘mind”’ other children while their 
parents work; 

-children are insufficiently clothed; 

-—children are allowed to stay home when- 


ever they have imaginary aches and 
pains. 
WHEN THE CAUSE IS IN THE 


SCHOOL 


—Creating a desire to be in schcol is better 
than punishment for truancy. 

Creating a desire to attend regularly may 

require that the teacher 

—find out who the gang leaders are, and 
if there is a community recreational cen- 
ter, send them there to play after school, 
or put them to work together on a class- 
room project ; 

~—see that the child is properly graded so 
that the work he is called upon to do is 
not beyond his ability, or that she ar- 
range a special program which is com- 
parable with his abilities and which 
keeps him with his own age group, or 
that she minimize the failures which he 
cannot avoid and emphasize his sue- 
cesses ; 

---reassure the child who lacks confidence 
in his ability, stress achievement not 
failure, and provide opportunity for his 
success before the group; 

—overcome the problem of incompatibility 
between herself and the child by meet- 
ing him more than halfway in a. effort 
to discover mutual interests, that she 
make extra effort to deal fairly with 
him, or if a better relationship seems 
impossible, arrange a transfer to another 
group ; 
relieve his fear of punishment and group 
disapproval for tardiness by ce ising to 
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punish for tardiness and by helping the 
group to see perfect attendance in its 
proper proportions; 

~-make school more attractive to him by 
stimulating his happiness in school in 
such ways as letting the child see that 
she likes him, recognizing any special 
ability he may possess, giving him op- 
portunity for creative work, and relating 
his school life to his own background of 
experience. 

Punishment will only increase the child’s 

dislike of school if he 
-—lacks ability to do the work; 
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—1is incompatible with the teacher ; 

--is unpopular with his classmates; 

-—fears the punishment for tardiness 
enough to stay away to avoid it; 

—is searching for something more attrac- 
tive than school; 

—is under gang influence. 


Continued good attendance, in flesh and 
spirit, is possible only when the decision 
to attend regularly is the child’s own. The 
teacher who is able to discover real reasons 
for truancy is in a position to help the 
child to make such a decision. 





Should Missouri Ask Her 1932 Teachers To Accept 
1913 Standards 


J. Leslie Lawing 


This is a continuation of an article in the January issue entitled ‘‘Status of 
Missouri Teachers Salaries’? by Mr. Lawing, but for which credit was not 


acknowledged.—Ed. 


HE ABOVE question was asked at 

the close of a recent article in which 

substantiating figures were given to 
show that while actual salaries are greater 
in the number of dollars received, the 
seeming difference is not very great when 
all the factors are taken into account. The 
article showed that the increase in the 
cost of living caused the purchasing power 
to drop to such an extent that in 1920 it 
took two dollars to buy the same amount 


of commodities that one dollar would buy 


in 1913, and that in 1930 it still took one 
dollar and sixty cents to buy one 1915 
dollar’s worth of goods. 

The purpose of this article is to con- 
trast conditions between 1913 and 1930 
with regard to training, and the teaching 
load, and also to show the conditions with 
regard to teacher supply and demand in 
Missouri. These conditions should point 
to some of the inherent weaknesses in our 
present system and possible courses to 
pursue which will overcome them. 














Table I. 
*Teachers Training 1913 and 1930. 

College 1913 1930 

Hours Rural Town Combined| Rural H. S. District Combined 
None 6858 6858 1884 106 1990 
Less than 15 1740 734 2474 1782 83 1865 
16 to 29 1436 856 2292 1169 129 1298 
30 to 59 1047 994 2041 1899 585 2484 
60 to 89 849 4342 5191 1202 6553 7755 
90 to 119 (5191 includes all over 287 1984 2271 
120 or more 60 hours.) 156 7090 7246 

Total 5072 6926 18854 8379 16530 24909 








*Data derived from pages 343-344 of 1913, “Sixty-Fourth Missouri Report of Public 
Schools.” 1930 data are derived from pages 182 and 390 of “Eighty-First Missouri 
Report of Public Schools. 

1913 data give teacher training as two years or more all together. 
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If one should contrast the college train- 
ing of the 1913 and 1930 teachers he will 
find that the 1930 teacher is really trained 
for his task. Table I shows conditions as 
they existed for both years. 

Conclusions drawn from the table will 
substantiate the fact that from the stand- 
point of training the 1930 Missouri teacher 
deserves more than did the one in 1913. 
Some of the outstanding facts might be 
enumerated : 


. Median training 

. No college training 

. No college training 

Two or more years college 
Less than two years 
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6,055 more teachers employed in 1930 than 
there were in 1913, The table shows that 
in 1913 the grade teachers averaged 37.3 
pupils per class while in 1930 they had 
only 27.5 pupils or a decrease of 26.3 per 
cent. The high school teachers load 
dropped from 29 to 20.1 pupils or 31 per 
cent. The rural teachers load showed the 
greatest decrease from 34.7 to 21,3 pupils 
or a decrease of 39 per cent. 








1913 1930 
17.3 hours 79.6 hours 
36 ~=per cent 8.4 per cent 
6,856 1,990 
5,191 17,272 
72 per cent 31 sper cent 


There were 2,055 more teachers who held degrees in 1930 than all 


the teachers with two or more years of training in 1913. 
7. There were in all 18,854 teachers in 1913, in 1931 there were 17,272 
teachers who had more than two years training—only 1,582 less than the 


total number in 1918. 


TEACHER LOAD, 1913 AND 1930 
COMPARED, 

The teaching load for 1913 and 1930 
when compared show that the 1930 teacher 
is decidedly favored. Table II shows that 
there has been an actual diminution in the 
enumeration, enrollment, and pupils per 
teacher; it shows also that the number of 
teachers employed has increased one third. 

The decrease in enrollment and the in- 
crease in teachers will cause an enormous 
increase in the cost to the taxpayer. There 
were 34,411 fewer pupils enrolled and 


In the first place one will see that the 
load for high school teachers is less than 
the accepted maximum standard of the 
North Central Association of ‘thirty 
pupils per teacher. Possibly one should 
not advocate a return to the teacher-pupil 
ratio of 1913, but one would be safe to 
recommend the N. C, <A. acceptable 
standard. If this were possible there would 
be a reduction of about 14 per cent or 
3,000 teachers. Figured on the basis of 


(1) North Central Association Quarterly, June, 1931, 
page 67. 





Table II. 
Teacher and Pupil Statistics. 
1913 Compared with 1930. 








11913 21930 
Enumeration 956,505 929,082 
Enrollment Total 690,484 656,073 
Total Number Teachers 18,854 24,909 
Combined Districts 
Enrollment Grades 647,371 506,596 
Teachers Grades 17,367 18,413 | 
Pupils Per Class 37.3 27.5 
Enrollment High School 43,113 127,692 | 
Teachers High School 1,487 6,348 
Pupils Per Class 29 20.1 | 
Rural Districts 
Enrollment 348,210 175,599 
Teachers 10,044 8,231 
| Pupils Per Class 34.7 21.3 | 


1Data derived from pages 343, 344, 349 of the “Sixty-Fourth Missouri Report of 


Public Schools,” 1913. 


2Data derived from pages 181, and 389 of “Eighty-First Missouri Report of Public 


Schools,” 1930. 
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£1,259 for the average teacher one would 
find a saving of $3,777,000 annually for the 
tax payer from this item alone. 

In the second place one will note that 
the number of rural pupils per teacher has 
decreased tremendously. This is due no 
dcubt to the migration from the farm to 
the city and the decrease in the size of 
the farm family, This change in the 
method of living should point to the ery- 
ing need for consolidation of rural schools. 
It is impossible to give the teacher an 
adequate load until the school districts are 
made larger and children are transported 
longer distances than at present, 

The length of the school term is another 
part of the teacher’s load to be taken into 
account. One will find that in 1913 the 
length of term was *162.9 days while in 
1927-28 it was 175.7, an inerease of 13 
days or eight per cent over 1913. This 
extra time the teacher must spend in the 
class room to receive his pay will in part 
nullify the increases in salary during the 
period, 

A third factor affecting the status of 
the 1930 Missouri teacher was recently 
published by the N.E.A. Research Depart- 
ment. The data for Missouri are in part 
reproduced. 

8Table III. 
Teacher Supply and Demand Situation for 


Missouri. 

1929-1930. 

Teachers issued certificates 
Training less than 2 years 1,387 
Training 2 to 3 years 267 
Training 4 years and more 142 
Examination 2,672 
Teachers from other states 185 
Total Supply 4,65: 
Total Demand 2,675 
Apparent Oversupply 1,978 
Shortage of Trained Teachers 2,081 


This table shows that there is an abund- 
ance of new untrained teachers each year, 
Of this number 2,672 are merely certified 
and 1,287 others are permitted to teach 
with less than two years training. In all 
4,653 were supplied but there were places 
for only 2,675, this produces an over supply 


(2) Department of Interior, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Report 1916, Page 28, Table 9. 

(3) “‘Teachers Demand and Supply,” N. E. A. Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 5, November, 1931, page 
346, Table No. 17. 


of 1,978 teachers each year, The table also 
shows that there is a shortage of 2,08] 
trained teachers each year, that is teachers 
with two or more years of college work. 
If the untrained teachers were eliminated 
the supply would more nearly equal the 
demand and as a consequence teachers 
salaries would not be in jeopardy each 
year. 

These facts would indicate the need of 


more stringent certification laws if our 


aim is to have trained teachers in every 
classroom of the State. Boards of educa- 
tion employ untrained teachers because 
they can get them at a lower salary than 
the college trained teacher. Since we have 
a minimum per teacher guarantee now 
set by law it seems that it would be 
proper for the standards of training to be 
raised so that all teachers certified have 
at least two years of college training. It 
seems that this power should be central- 
ized in the state department of education 
and safeguards should be provided to pro- 
tect the teacher in service. 

The facts presented in this article should 
show whether the teacher has a right to 
a better salary standard. It should also 
show some reasons why she is not paid 
more. In the first place the average 
teacher today is much better trained than 
she was in 1913. In the second place the 
icacher’s load is not as heavy as it was; 
this is due to the economic change that has 
sent thousands of farmers to the city, and 
has also decreased the size of the average 
family. It is also due to the contention of 
many who think that small classes are 
best, even though the bulk of scientifie evi- 
dence is against 4small classes, Again the 
plight of the Missouri teacher may be laid 
to our lax certification methods, or lack 
of method, which annually permits thou- 
sands of unprepared boys and girls to 
teach, youths who are willing to teach at 
a much lower salary than the college 
trained teacher should be expected to take. 
It is to the eradication of the surplus 
caused by these that Missouri should direct 
her attention. 


(1) “Class Size, Opinions, and Evidence, and Policies 
in Secondary Schools,”’ North Central Association 
Quarterly, September, 1929, pages 196-208. 
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Missouri Teachers And Their Jobs 
A Study Of Teacher Tenure Since 1920 


By T. E. VauGHan. 


HERE ARE TIMES when we should 

take stock of our achievements, 

whether as individuals or as groups. 
We need to know where we are, in order 
that we may evaluate past procedures and 
formulate future plans. 

Every crisis is a time for taking stock. 
A erisis calls for thought and planning; 
for the ealling up of past experiences and 
then facing the future in the light of 
what is revealed. 

Missouri teachers face a crisis now. The 
persistence of the economic depression has 
provoked a general attack on public ex- 
penditures. The size of the school budget 
and its rapid increase in recent years has 
eaused the attack to be centered there. 
Each of the last two years has brought 
salary cuts in some communities. We can 
he sure that other communities stand ready 
to apply the ax next spring when teachers 
are again employed. 

Just now teachers need to take stock of 
several things; of salaries, of training, and 
of tenure, for example. The matter here 
considered is that of tenure. 

It is assumed that reasonably long 
tenure is desirable; that it is a good thing 
for both teachers and schools. No teacher 
does her best work in a community the 
first year. Consequently, changes in teach- 
ing personnel usually result in a loss to 
pupils. Moreover, it costs teachers some- 
thing to move. Unless moves are made for 
the purpose of advancement, they are 
seldom justified. 

What, then, is the status of teacher- 
tenure in Missouri? How long do teachers 
remain in the same positions? What is the 
resent tendency as regards tenure? Is 
tenure becoming longer or shorter? The 
study here reported was undertaken for 
the purpose of answering these questions 
within certain limits. 

Average tenure over a period of years 
for all classes of Missouri teachers is not 
obtainable with any degree of accuracy. 
The annual reports of the state superin- 
tendent of public schools give tenure 
figures for teachers by groups. The groups 
are those who have been in the same posi- 


tion for one year, two years, ete., up to 
ten or more years. Figures showing tenure 
are either given separately, or can be cal- 
culated separately, for rural teachers and 
teachers in the different classes of high 
school distriets. The data given ean not be 
manipulated so as to show tenure separate- 
ly for administrative officers, high school 
teachers, and elementary teachers. Fur- 
thermore, average tenure is obtainable only 
by comparing the number of teachers in 
new positions with the total number of 
positions. This method has some merit 
when used for the state as a whole, but it 
ix not reliable as a means of determining 
average tenure for a particular group. 
Consequently, it was thought best to as- 
semble the data found in these reports in 
the form shown in tables I and II. Table 
I gives the percentage of teachers in new 
positions each year for the following 
classes of schools: (1) rural schools; (2) 
the schools of Kansas City, St. Joseph, and 
St. Louis; (3) the schools of all other high 
school districts; (4) the schools of the en- 
tire state. Table II shows for the same 
classes of schools the percentage of teachers 
iz. the same positions for five years or 
more. Each table covers a period of ten 
years, from 1920 to 1930. 


TABLE I 
Per Cent of Teachers in Present Positions One Year* 
School Rural Three Largest Other H.S. Entire 
Year School Cities, Districts State 
1920-21 65.48% 7.57% 45.75% 45.93% 
1921-22 59.98% 6.82% 44.93% 42.55% 
1922-23 59.60% 7.25% 39.17% 40.60% 
1923-24 60.48% 6.27% 38.79% 39.81% 
1924-25 55.81% 8.43% 37.14% 37.65% 
1925-26 51.95% 8.49% 33.89% 34.86% 
1926-27 55.76% 8.54% 36.15% 36.73% 
1927-28 57.11% 5.71% 35.56% 36.05 % 
1928-29 54.69% 2.01% 30.78% 32.35% 
1929-30 55.48% 1.62% 30.80% 32.63% 


* Figures derived from data found in the annual re- 
ports of the state superintendent of public schools. 


TABLE II 
Per Cent of Teachers in Present Positions Five or 
More Years* 





School Rural Three Largest Other H.S. Entire 
Year School Cities Districts State 
1920-21 3.75% 75.99% 17.99° 24.68% 
4.60% 78.24% 17.49% 25.94% 

-22 6.72% 78.43% 17.97% 27.03% 
1923-24 4.81% 78.44% 18.25% 26.80% 
1924-25 6.40% 68.91% 19.34% 25.79% 
1925-26 8.12% 70.46% 24.22% 29.06% 
1926-27 6.91% 70.01% 23.71% 28.39% 
1927-28 6.47% 72.74% 23.36% 28.72% 
1928-29 6.98% 82.32% 25.05% 31.93% 
1929-30 7.30% 83.63% 27.39% 33.10% 


* Figures derived from data found in the annual re- 
ports of the state superintendent of public schools. 
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While average tenure was not calculated 
for all teachers in the state, it was cal- 
culated for a limited group, the data being 
taken from the school directories -published 
annually by the state superintendent of 
publie schools. The figures derived from 
this source are presented in Table III. 
This table shows the average tenure of high 
school teachers, high school principals, and 
superintendents in ninety first-class high 
school districts well distributed over the 
state. The schools range in size from those 
employing four high school teachers, in- 
eluding the principal and the superin- 
tendent, to those employing thirty high 
school teachers besides the principal and 
the superintendent. The figures for the 
tenure of principals and superintendents 
were checked and corrected so as to make 
them show tenure in these positions only. 
This procedure was necessary from the 
fact that tenure reported for high school 
principals frequently includes previous 
tenure as high school teachers, and that 
tenure reported for superintendents 
frequently includes previous tenure as 
high sehool prineinals or as high school 
teachers. Availability of data made it pos- 
sible to extend this table up to the present 
school year. Consequently, it covers a 
period of twelve years instead of ten. 

TABLE III 
Average Tenure of High School Teachers and Adminis- 


trative Officers in Ninety First-Class High 
School Districts* 





Average Average Average 

Tenure of Tenure of Tenure of 
School H. 8S. H. 8. Superin- 
Year Teachers Principals tendents 
1920-21 2.12 Yrs 2.03 Yrs. 3.53 Yrs. 
1921-22 2.11 Yrs 1.83 Yrs. 3.66 Yrs. 
1922-23 2.36 Yrs 2.09 Yrs. 4.18 Yrs. 
1923-24 2.49 Yrs 2.19 Yrs. 4.40 Yrs. 
1924-25 2.58 Yrs 2.24 Yrs. 4.37 Yrs 
1925-26 2.92 Yrs 2.54 Yrs. 4.66 Yrs 
1926-27 3.13 Yrs 2.70 Yrs. 4.89 Yrs 
1927-28 3.33 Yrs 2.86 Yrs. 5.11 Yrs 
1928-29 3.59 Yrs. 3.04 Yrs. 5.23 Yrs 
1929-30 3.86 Yrs 3.17 Yrs. 5.55 Yrs 
1930-31 4.20 Yrs. 3.34 Yrs. 5.48 Yrs. 
1931-32 4.34 Yrs. 3.72 Yrs 5.61 Yrs. 


* Figures derived from data found in ‘the school direc- 
tories published annually by the state superintendent of 
public schools. 

Two things are apparent from Table I: 
(1) that there is a marked difference 
among the three classes of schools as re- 
gards the number of annual changes in 
teaching personnel; (2) that in all three 
classes of schools there has been a growing 
tendency for fewer changes to be made 
each year: Rural schools and schools in 
the three largest cities represent the ex- 


tremes as regards the number of annual 
changes, while the other high school dis- 
tricts stand between tiie extremes and ap- 
proximate the average for the entire state. 
The figures of the table indicate a steady 
inerease in average tenure for all classes 
of schools. 

Again in Table II the contrast between 
different types of schools and the general 
tcndency towards an increase in tenure are 
apparent. During the ten-year period ap- 
proximately six teachers out of every 
hundred in rural schools retained tne same 
positions for five or more years, while ap- 
proximately seventy-six teachers out of 
every hundred in the three largest cities 
enjoyed such a tenure, and approximately 
twenty-two teachers out of every hundred 
in the other high school districts of the 
state remained in the same positions for a 
like period. In the state as a whole, the 
number was approximately twenty-eight 
out of every hundred. It is apparent also 
from Table IT that the increase in the per- 
centage of teachers enjoying relatively 
long tenure was most marked in the ease 
of rural teachers and least marked in the 
ease of teachers in the three largest cities. 
The figures suggest that the greatest im- 
provement was made where there was the 
greatest need for it. 

Table III shows a steady inerease in 
tenure throughout the twelve-year period 
for all three classes of teachers considered. 
For comparison it may be noted that from 
1920 to 1932 the average tenure of high 
school teachers increased 105 per cent, that 
the average tenure of superintendents in- 
creased 93 per cent, and that the average 
tenure of high school principals increased 
85 per cent. It may be noted also that the 
high school principalship is the least 
stable and the superintendeney the most 
stable of the three types of positions. 

The inerease in tenure shown by the 
three tables is marked enough to be sig- 
nificant. It undoubtedly signifies better 
teachers, better schools, and better satis- 
fied communities. Will the next year bring 
a further increase in tenure, or will it 
bring a loss? 

These questions will be answered largely 
by teachers themselves. School boards and 
patrons will be no less anxious to retain 


good teachers next spring than in the past. 7 
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The salary problem will arise, but in times 
like these a change in position only in- 
creases the likelihood of a salary reduction. 
Moreover, unrest that leads to the broad- 
casting of applications for positions serves 
to eonvinee school boards that there is a 
ereat over-supply of teachers, and that 
consequently salaries can be reduced at 
will. Teachers should be slow to leave 
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positions because of threatened salary re- 
ductions. They should rather reason with 
their employers and ask for justice in the 


light of present conditions. The outcome 
of such a course is likely to be best for all 
Teachers ill afford to 
sacrifice in one year what it has taken 
several years to gain. 


concerned. can 





What Can The High School Parent-Teacher Association 
Do? 


(By Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief, Division of Secondary Education, California) 
Child Welfare Magazine, October, 1931. 


ECAUSE WEDLOCK does not assure 

efficient parenthood, parent-teacher 

associations have opportunity to be 
genuinely helpful in aiding to solve the 
problems of untrained parents. 

Few, if any, challenge the statement to 
the effect that ‘‘what the best and wisest 
parent wants for his child, that should 
the community want for every child.’’ 
The best and wisest parent wants the all- 
round development of his child; he wants 
the child to develop to his highest pos- 
sible level of attainment; and every com- 
munity should want the same kind of de- 
velopment for every child since the high- 
est development of the child means the 
highest returns to the community. 

The cooperation of the home and the 
school is a vital factor in aiding the child 
to develop to his highest possible level of 
attainment. It is believed that the agenev 
through whieh this cooperation may be 
effeeted in anv organized and practieal 
way in secondary edueation is the high 
school parent-teacher association. 

Iligh school prinecinals and_ assistant 
superintendents of schools in charge of 
secondary schools were asked to express 
themselves freely coneerning this ques- 
tion: In what specific ways, in your 
opinion, may high sehool narent-teacher 
associations function helpfully? 

The replies to this auestion from sixtv- 
three seeondary school administrators in- 
dieate that high school parent-teacher as- 
sociations ean be made genuinely helpful 
in secondary edueation. The following 
types of service are definitely recom- 
mended by the high school principals. 

1. Particinate in a study of the needs 
of the sehool, 


2. Aid in procuring the proper finane- 
ing of the school. 

3. Interpret the high 
community. 

4. Cooperate in carrying into the home 
the plan of directed study. 

5. Cooperate in making the program 
of guidance as effective as possible. 

6. Participate in formulating and in 
carrying into effect the standards of the 
school. 

7. Through study groups make parents 
better informed coneerning the aims of 
secondary education. 

8. Give intelligent support to extra- 
curricular activities. 

9. Coonerate in planning and directing 
the social program of the school. 

10. Develop proper publie opinion to- 
ward the school. 

11. Assist in the publieation of a hand- 
book or bulletin whieh will give all the in- 
formation about the school which parents 
and the eommunitv should have. 

12. Make scholarships available to 
worthy and needy pupils. 

13. Assist in providing food and cloth- 
ing for needy pupils. 

14. Participate in planning programs 
for publie school week. 

15. Intelligently support school bond 
issues. 

16. Assist in providing a_ suitable 
school environment in which boys and 
girls ean grow into self-directive and con- 
tributing citizens, open-minded and _ tol- 
erant. 

(From an address delivered in the Con- 
vention of the National Edueation Associ- 
ation, ) 


school to the 
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Vitalizing School News-An Economic Problem 


Agnes Slemons, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville 


PPROXIMATELY 88 percent of the 

first class high schools in Northeast 

Missouri are striving to get school 
news to their communities through the 
medium of the local newspaper, as shown 
by replies to a questionnaire recently sent 
from the Northeast Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege to high school principals in the dis- 
trict. Some eight or ten schools in the 
district publish school papers. 

Of news appearing in the local papers, 
47 percent of the principals report it as 
wholly student written. If faculty mem- 
bers are in charge of the news project, 56 
pereent are reported as English teachers, 
while in other cases the superintendent or 
high school principal is the sponsor. Of 
schools publishing a paper of their own, 
the questionnaire results show English 
teachers in charge in all cases except one. 

Tf the Northeast District, then, may be 
taken as representative, obviously Mis- 
souri school administrators realize the 
value of publicity and are attempting to 
sell their schools to their communities 
through the medium of the press. 

Of course a school paper will best carry 
on this campaign. but school papers are 
expensive. Local weeklies are usually 
eager for news, and a school page, well 
edited. is frequently given gratis or for 
a small sum. Its possibilities are enor- 
mous. 

However, most administrators and Eng- 
lish teachers are inexperienced in the 
handling of publicity, and the school pol- 
iey and vital phases of the organization 
are overlooked. Undue prominence is fre- 
quently given to ‘‘the following were ab- 
sent on account of sickness’’ or ‘‘six will 
receive prizes in our tooth brushing cam- 
paign.’’ The busy sponsor often does not 
realize that journalistic principles are vio- 
lated in such items as ‘‘We welcome all 
visitors to our program’’ or ‘‘Ask Mary 
if Miss Helen’s pony bucks.”’ 

A challenge is clearly before the schools 
to promote a well planned and well writ- 
ten publicity program. An understand- 
ing of problems of the educational plant 
of the community and some record of the 


fine service it renders are due the tax- 
payers. 

Students ean and should write this 
news. but only under careful supervision 
and the guidance of instructors who un- 
derstand where they are headed. The 
students should be able to answer such 
questions as the following: 


1. What constitutes news? 

2. How may news be attractively dis- 
played? 

3. How are headlines written? 

4. What is a summarizing lead? 

5. What should come first in a news 
story? 

6. What is meant by editorializing in 
a news story? 

7. How may opinion ethically be given 


in print? 

8. What should be included in an edi- 
torial ? 

9. What news may best be treated in 
a news story and what in a feature 


story? 

10. How may art work be secured cheap- 
ly? 

11. How is copy marked for the printer? 


News students will find much help for 
their problems from such books as: 

Greenawalt, School Press Management 
and Style—McGraw Hill Co. 

Wrinn, Elements of Journalism—Harp- 
ers. 

Otto, High School Journalism—Har- 
eourt Brace Co. 

Reed, Applied Writing—McGraw Hill 
Co. 


Borah, News Writing—Allyn and 
Bacon. 

Hyde, A Course in Journalistic Writing 
—Appleton. 


Deskbook of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri. 

Journalistic magazines are teeming with 
suggestions for handling school news. 
Representative ones are: 

Quill and Scroll, Northwestern Univer- 

sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Scholastic Editor—University of Min- 

nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

School Press Review, Columbia Univer- 

sity. New York City. 
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The Office Of State Superintendent Of Public Schools 


Its Contribution to Education and The Development of Its Work. 
By 
G. H. Jamison, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


the office of the State Superintendent 

of Schools is a matter of small moment 
in the wide distribution of labor affecting 
a state, his mind will be disabused upon 
reading each of the eighty-one reports. 
Qne may have doubts regarding certain 
types of evolution, but there can hardly 
be any doubt as to the evolution of the 
work of the office of our chief school of- 
ficial. 

The office was established by an act 
of the State Legislature of 1839. It was 
part of the law establishing our system 
of public schools. The first Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Peter G. Glover, was 
elected by the Legislature for a term of 
two years. The office was then abolished 
and the duties given to the Secretary of 
Siate. As a school official he was known 
as Ex-officio Superintendent of Schools. 
in 1854 the office of Superintendent of 
Common Schools was established and it 
continued until 1861 when the Secretary 
of State again assumed the school duties 
of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. In 1865 the chief school officer 
was designated by the Legislature as 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. In 
1875 the oftice was established by consti- 
tutional provision. 

The chief duties of Mr. Glover were the 
financial problems of the schools such as 
apportionment, giving strict account of 
school funds to the Legislature, making 
plans for the management of the school 
funds, and for the better organization of 
the schools. His salary was fixed by the 
Tenth General Assembly as $600 a year 
snd expense money ‘‘reasonably ex- 
pended by him.”’ 

Mr. Glover made his first report in 1841. 
Ilis office had expended $422.97 most of 
which was for printing and stitching. 
There were 17 counties reporting, with 38 
schools and 1106 children. The money 
received from the township funds was 
$1614. The remainder of the money 
needed was furnished by private sources. 


li IT SHOULD occur to any one that 


It amounted to $2197. Mr. Glover had 
vo help in his office. 

Contrast the labors, mainly financial, of 
Mr. Glover with those of the present of- 
fice as reported by Mr. Lee in the 1929-30 
Report. Here we find 7,558 rural schools 
reported with an enrollment of 191,475. 
There were 1,015 high schools. Of these 
044 were first class having 19,932 grad- 
uvates. The statistical data becomes be- 
wildering. There are 372 pages of it. The 
present Superintendent is a member of 
more than fifteen boards and commissions. 
There is an office force of forty. Truly 
there has been an evolution of tasks. 

Quantitative comparisons do not tell 
the story of leadership. It is interesting, 
of course, to look from a small one-story 
business house of a hundred years ago to 
the gigantic proportions of the merchan- 
dise mart of Chicago. There is far more 
instruction, however, in trying to under- 
stand how industry grew and developed 
from the small patterns to the big. So the 
purpose of this article is not to give 
statistics, but to try to reveal the con- 
tributions of the various Superintendents, 
to make note of the fundamental ideas 
held by them, and to point out wherein 
their leadership was to the front. 

One can easily name more than a score 
of major problems which have faced Mis- 
souri. A number of them will be here dis- 
cussed with reference to the office of the 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

Financial. 

The financial problem has always been 
present to challenge the thought of every 
Superintendent of Schools. From _ the 
very first to the very last he has been 
charged by legislative action to make de- 
tailed reports on receipts and expendi- 
tures of money. He has always tried to 
find a solid financial basis for the eduea- 
tional system. In the third report made 
(1845) Mr. James L. Minor made a plea 
to the legislature to redispose of the funds 
so that ‘‘the income may be at once cer- 
tain and permanent.’’ A little later 
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(1846) the legislature was asked by Mr. 
Minor to petition congress to change a 
large grant of land for the ‘‘internal im- 
provement of the common schools.’’ Later 
(1877) the ery goes from the office of the 
State Superintendent that men are steal- 
ing and mishandling the school funds. In 
that year R. D. Shannon reported to the 
Legislature: ‘‘There seems to be a sort 
of mental perversity, a moral obliquity, 
that leads many men to conclude there is 
no guilt attached to the unlawful di- 
version of school money.”’ 

The first Superintendent of Schools 
used nine of the ten pages of his report to 
discuss and give in tabulated form the 
disposition of the school funds. The re- 
port gave details as to money received by 
each school. The report of 1929-30 con- 
cerning school funds has the following 
listed items: 

1. Apportionment of publie funds to 
rural districts by counties, 15 pages. 

2. Apportionment of public funds to 
high schools, giving name of each district 
and county, 23 pages. 

The work of the earlier superintendents 
was devoted mainly to this feature of the 
duties of the office. In later years the 
office was given clerks and statisticians 
who do this work. It required almost 
fifty years of constant pleading, tho, be- 
fore much aid was given. In 1891 a plea 
was made to the legislature for a second 
elerk with a salary of from $800 to $1600 
a year. 

Better Teachers 

Be it said to the credit of the early 
superintendents that they realized that 
good teachers were necessary to a splendid 
educational system. Hardly had the office 
been established before the pleas went 
forth for better salaries, more prompt 
payment of salaries to the end that more 
competent teachers might be secured. 

In 1842 we read, in the second report 
by Mr. Minor, ‘‘It is vain to talk about 
a plan of public education without com- 
petent teachers.’’ In the report of 1877 
mention is made by Mr. Shannon of ‘‘so 
ealled teachers, who are so incompetent 
as to be unable to calculate the average 
daily attendance of the pupils.’’ Two 
years later the legislators read in the re- 
port to them by the same chief school vf- 
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fieer, ‘‘We have yet many ignoramuses 
and blockheads, miscalled teachers.’’ In 
1892 the legislature was urged by L. E. 
Wolfe ‘‘to convince the tax payer that 
the cheapest teacher is the 
Many early reports contained long es 
Says on teaching. Later we find mode! 
lesson outlines occupying much space in 
the reports. This problem, like the 
financial one, is yet with us. 
Normal Schools 

The early superintendents had quite 
high notions of the proper professional 
spirit which should exist in teachers. Mr. 
Minor in 1842, the second State Super- 
intendent, complains that many people 
teach ‘‘merely as an expedient to get 
money.’’ To help create better profes 
sionalism he urged the ‘‘establishment 
and maintenance, at public expense of a 
rormal school.’’ He favored requiring 
the pledge of each pupil entering the 
normal school to teach for a certain time. 
after which the normal school would give 
to those who had enjoyed successful ex- 
perience a certificate of qualification to 
teach. Almost every year until 1870 we 
find superintendents urging in length) 
essays the need of normal schools. In 


- 1846 a plea was made by Falkland H. 


Martin for such a school to educate 
‘“‘young men to be employed hereafter 
as teachers.’’ In 1848 the legislature au- 
thorized the University of Missouri to 
establish a professorship at the University 
to be devoted to the theory and practice 
of teaching. It failed, however, to make 
ai-propriation to this end and a number 
of superintendents urged additional legis 
lation, and also asked for funds to es 
tablish a model primary school. In 1854 
the Legislature was told by E. C. Davis 
that ‘‘in the eastern states teaching is a 
profession but in the west it is largel) 
only an occasional employment.’’ In 1857 
it was shown by W. B. Starke that ‘‘of 
2,889 teachers in the state, 2,156 were 
educated in other states.’’ By 1858 it was 
stated that ‘‘not one in a hundred think 
cf teaching as a life business.’’ At times 
essays of six to ten pages on the need for 
nermal schools were given. Finally, these 
almost annual appeals brought forth fruit 
and by 1869 the state embarked on an ef 
fort to supply better teachers. 
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Supervision and Inspection 

The establishment of normal schools, of 
course, did not solve the problem. Other 
aspects of it began to appear in the need 
as often indicated by State Superin- 
tendents for supervision and inspection of 
schools, first through the agency of a 
county superintendent of schools. In 
1848 Mr. Ephraim B. Ewing asked for 
‘‘vigilant supervision and inspection of 
the schools.’’ The idea was to give up the 
township directors and commissioners and 
establish a County Superintendent of 
Schools to certificate teachers and to visit 
end inspect all schools. The report of 
1887 by W. E. Coleman referred to the 
office of County Commissioner as a 
‘*hindrance to educational advance- 
ment’’ and ‘‘as a worthless office.’’ The 
veed for supervision was stressed. Finally 
in 1909 after thirteen attempts in the 
l.egislature the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools was established. 

As a force to contribute to better teach- 
ing conditions the Superintendent of 
1848, Mr. Martin, pointed out that his 
duties were mainly statistical. He urged 
that help be given his office so that he 
might have educational duties. He asked 
for the divorcee of his duties from ‘‘the 
multifarious duties which devolve upon 
him as secretary of state.’’ Again in 
1553 a similar appeal was made by Mr 
Ewing to create a distinct office in order 
to give ‘‘the cause of common schools a 
creat impulse.’’ This appeal won and we 
find the State Superintendent of Schools 
from this time on devoting much energy 
io visitation of schools, educational 
vatherings of the general publie as well 
as teachers meetings. 

In two years 1867-69 thirty weeks were 
spent by the State Superintendent and an 
assistant in attending educational meet- 
ings distributed over half the state. The 
Superintendent of 1891, Mr. Coleman 
visited every county in the state and 
every town of at least 500 people visiting 
schools, making addresses and holding 
educational conferences. One Superin- 
tendent, Mr. L. E. Wolfe reported (1894) 
that during his four years in office he at- 
tended and addressed 136 _ institutes, 
visited the schools in 91 towns and made 
speeches in each at night, and delivered 
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265 other addresses to more than 53,000 
people. He traveled 39,000 miles. At one 
time in order to meet an engagement 
aiter he had missed a steamer connection, 
he rowed 40 miles down the Mississippi 
River. 

Agitation for inspection of schoois be- 
gan in the late 80’s. A proposal was made 
in 1895 to adopt a poliey of careful in- 
spection and supervision of rural schools. 
In 1899 about three months were spent 
in actual inspection of rural schools. High 
school inspection was largely done by the 
University of Missouri. But the State 
Superintendent of 1899, W. T. Carring- 
ton, points out the need for state help 
to smaller schools in order that they 
might change the courses of study, es- 
tablish libraries, equip laboratories and 
edopt educational policies which would 
gain approval for them. He points out 
that this alone would require the entire 
energies of one man. In 1903 the Suner- 
intendent of Schools was authorized to 
inspect high schools, to set up and to 
classify them into first, second and third 
elass schools. By 1905 great progress 
had been made in inspection and articula- 
tion of rural schools with high schools. 
Some 3700 children graduated from rural 
schools, and about 2000 went directly to 
high school. In 1907 there were three in- 
staff of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. There was an in- 
spection of 320 high schools in nine 
months with a classification of 203. This 
vi ork increased very rapidly. In 1908 four 
assistants spent almost three-fourths of 
their time in this work. One was a rural 
school inspector. In this year a medical 
inspector was urged to study health con- 
ditions and to formulate plans for health 
schools. The Legislature 
was slow in acting. In 1918, there was 
one rural school inspector for 9000 
schools, but in 1919 two were added. By 
1923 there were 13 inspectors and 6 
special supervisors. 


spectors on the 


inspection of 


It was a long uphill 
climb—and much progress has been made 
even though the top of the hill is not yet 
reached. 
County Institutes 

The superintendents in the early his- 
tory of Missouri were, it seems, always 
elive to anything which would improve 
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teaching. In the sixth report (1850) we 
Aud the first mention of an agency which 
with some variations has made great con- 
tributions to better teaching, the Teach- 
ers’ Institute. It was urged by Mr. 
Ewing that ‘‘they are most useful instru- 
mentalities in elevating the standard of 
teachers’ qualifications.’’ They were es- 
tablished, but it was necessary that the 
legislature require attendance or pay the 
expenses of those attending. So for a 
number of years superintendents found it 
necessary to ask for changes in the law 
to make the institutes more effective. 
These institutes at first were schools of 
method. They usually lasted for four 
weeks. The Superintendent of 1885, Mr. 
Coleman, writes, ‘‘They are a necessity in 
our state.’’ In 1891 a law was passed 
which gave these institutes the power to 
gvant certificates to give a month’s train- 
ing. This law gave instruction to several 
thousand teachers who could not attend 
normal schools. This work and that of 
ihe later type of county institute required 
much of the energy of the State Superin- 
tendent. In 1911 Wm. P. Evans reports 
having visited 115 gatherings of teachers. 
Improvement of School Buildings 

It seems strange that well-to-do people, 
vith great pride in the physical condi- 
tions of home life of children, would be 
utterly indifferent to the place where 
these same children go to school. Mr. 
Ewing in 1850 even tho he was secretary 
of state had great visions. He urged the 
Legislature to create the office of County 
Superintendent who would not only in- 
spect and supervise the teaching in the 
schools, but he would also be given the 
task of making ‘‘suggestions respecting 
ihe plans for schoolhouses and report to 
the State Superintendent the conditions 
of them.”’ 

In 1853 Mr. Ewing urged legislation 
with a view to making school buildings 
minister to the ‘‘health, personal comfort 
and character,’’ of the children. He even 
suggested that a note book of that time 
on school architecture be furnished free 
to school districts. In the thirteenth re- 
port (1859) appears a description of many 
schoolhouses by Mr. Starke. Said he, 


‘‘Some are little better than a primeval 
log pen—without air in the summer and 
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without light in the winter—children sit 
perched upon high slab seats.’’ Three 
years later the same Superintendent told 
the legislature in describing school build- 
ings that there were a few so bad that 
‘‘no humane master would eabin his 
negroes in such noisome dens.’’ The 
Superintendent of 1895, John R. Kirk, 
among many other duties devoted much 
energy to the physical conditions of school 
buildings. He was really a pioneer in this 
movement. The reports from this time 
cn show specifications in detail of the 
better type of buildings together with at- 
tractive pictures of beautiful buildings 
then in use. In 1918 the Legislature was 
asked to provide for a state school archi- 
tect. The recent report of the Survey 
Commission urges a department known as 
the ‘‘Division of School Housing’’ which 
would render assistance to local com- 
munities and would be directly responsible 
to the Superintendent of Schools. 
Libraries 

A strong impetus to the movement for 
school libraries came in 1853 in an out- 
standing appeal for edueation by Mr. 
Ewing. Note this high appraisal by him 
of the value of libraries: ‘‘A judiciously 
selected library, placed in each district, 
end made accessible to all, adults as well 
as youths, those who attend as well as 
those who do not attend school, would 
ecnstitute a source of intellectual and moral 
improvement, more diffusive in its benefits, 
in promoting public virtue and intelligence 
than any agency now employed.” Thus started 
the great move for libraries, and it did not 
stop with this fine utterance. In 1892 a day 
known as “Library Day” was set aside. It was 
known that town schools had libraries, but 
hardly more than one country school out of 
fifty had been supplied with even a twelve- 
dollar library of choice books suited to the 
pupils of the respective grades. Hence No- 
vember 27, 1891, was designated as the day 
when each district was u.ged to raise by 
private subscription and entertainment a li- 
brary fund. The State Superintendent of 
Schools even made a list of books with prices, 
and sent out a circular with many sugges- 
tions as to this “Day.” In 1907 a library com- 
mission was appointed with the State Su- 
perintendent as a member. From this time 
on rapid strides were made in the improv- 
ing of the school libraries. The old libraries 
with sets of books of little value, novels, 
essays and books mainly unfitted for chil- 
dren gave way to books of reference which 


were supplementary to texts used. 
(To be continued) 
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Our Wars-Past and Prospective 
By R. E. Butcher, 


Teacher of Social Sciences, Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HOSE WHO have not been students 
:s of American History or who have 

not given the matter any particular 
thought, doubtless will receive as some- 
what of a surprise the statement that our 
government since its beginning has en- 
gaged in five major wars. Or, putting it 
in a different way, the people of the 
United States have been fighting in a 
great war approximately every twenty 
years since our government began. As 
fast as the boy babies born near the close 
of one great war have reached the age of 
twenty-one another war has been made 
ready for them to go into. Of. course 
there has not been exactly twenty-one 
vears between the close of one war and 
the opening of the next, but on the aver- 
age, this has been the length of the inter- 
war period. 

If we go further back and include the 
major wars fought by our colonial ances- 
tors before the beginning of our present 
form of government, that is, those wars 
of the early colonists against the com- 
bined French and Indians, commonly 
known in the history of America as King 
William’s, Queen Anne’s, King George’s 
and the French and Indian War, proper, 
and then add to these four the revolt of 
the original thirteen British Colonies 
against Mother England, commonly 
known as the American Revolutionary 
War.—we have five wars covering ap- 
proximately this earlier hundred year 
period with an approximate twenty year 
inter-war period. 

But let us eonsider only those wars, 
which our people have fought during the 
present form of their own self-govern- 
ment. First, there was the War of 1812. 
sometimes called the ‘‘Second War for 
Independence.’’ Next was the Mexican 
War in 1846. Then came the Civil War, 
or perhaps more properly, as it is called 
in the South, ‘‘The War Between the 
States,’’ closing in 1865. Next was the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. Then last 
and fifth was our part in the Great War 


in 1917 and °18. These are our five major 
wars fought within a period of approxi- 
mately one hundred years. 

It may be of further interest to note 
that the total time covered by actual hos- 
tilities during the first century period re- 
ferred to above was some thirty-seven 
years, or more than one-third of the en- 
tire time; while the time likewise covered 
during the second century period was but 
about twelve years, or approximately one- 
eighth of the time. Taking the entire two 
hundred year period, we see that about 
fifty years, or one-fourth of the entire 
time was spent in active military opera- 
tions against our enemies. Incidentally, a 
comparison of the total time covered by 
actual fighting during each of the two 
one-hundred-year periods might lead to 
the conclusion that we as a nation may be 
growing more peaceably inclined. How- 
ever, the time element affords no indica- 
tion of the degree of provocation for go- 
ing to war, the justice of the cause, nor 
the cost in lives and property. 

Must we then take the one generation 
frequency of our wars of the past two 
hundred years as a sure indication that 
Wwe must expect our next war to come 
along within the next six or eight vears 
when the boys born near the close of the 
World War will have reached the age of 
about twenty-one? The age when they 
make the best fighters, according to past 
military standards. And must we take 
the present widespread popularity of war 
literature and war films as a certain indi- 
eation of a great desire for war on the 
part of our people and that we are rapid- 
ly approaching the outbreak of our next 
major war? 

Let us try to look into this situation 
somewhat and discover, if we can, a more 
optimistie outlook for peace than the pres- 
ent day signs and tendencies seem to in- 
dicate in the minds of many. Let us try 
to analyze and interpret, if we can in this 
brief discussion, the bearing all this talk 
and agitation, these stories, books, films, 
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armament reduction conferences, ete., 
which so many people are taking only as 
indications that we are keeping ready and 
fit for war, is really having upon our en- 
tering the next war on scheduled time. 
Do these things, going so strong now 
thirteen years after the close of our last 
great war, indicate that we are more war- 
like than in the past? Do they mean that 
we are deliberately engaged in keeping 
alive the memories of the method and 
technique of the last war in order to hold 
ourselves in readiness and in a receptive 
mood for our next war? 

How well the writer remembers when 
a very small boy in the early ’90’s with 
what a thrill he witnessed a sham battle 
between the North and the South as they 
reenacted some Civil War engagement as 
a part of the annual Memorial or Decora- 
tion Day exercises. The poor, old Boys 
in Gray were always beating an inglorious 
retreat, hiding behind the trees and stone 
walls and fences, with the Boys in Blue 
bravely advancing upon them, firing their 
blanks, their mounted officers leading them 
with brandishing swofds and shouting vie- 
tory. How grand and heroie a real war 
must be, if this miniature imitation could 
be so wonderful and glorious. This took 
place, of course, in a Northern state and 
it did not oceur to the boy then at all that 
he might be like the Boys in Gray in a real 
war, or that in reality the boys in Blue 
ran away and hid about as often as did 
the Boys in Gray. 

But picture today, if you ean, the spec- 
tacle of our Over Seas World War Veter- 
ans pulling off a sham battle with a group 
of their comrades uniformed and equipped 
as German soldiers as part of a Memorial 
Day celebration, or for any occasion, pa- 
triotie or otherwise, for that matter. Such 
a performance would have but little ap- 
peal today, especially since so many have 
witnessed the recent war films with their 
vivid showing of the actual horrors of 
real war. 

Another instance of how war has been 
glorified in the past is told most striking- 
ly by Harold ‘‘Private’’ Peat in his book 
‘“The Inexeusable Lie,’’ written about 
1922, ‘‘Private’’ Peat was one of the first 
World War British Air Aces to be granted 
permanent leave for disability sustained 
in action. In this book he tells how as a 


boy of twelve, or so, when walking with 
his father in the park, they approached a 
great statue of a man mounted on a 
powerful war charger. As they came 
nearer, he tells how he was very deeply 
impressed by the heroic proportions of 
the figure and the proud look of victory 
shining from the countenance of the man 
represented in full military regalement. 
Standing in awe, he says he asked his 
father to tell him of the man. ‘‘That,’’ 
said my father, ‘‘is the statue of Lord 
Wellington, the conqueror of Napoleon, 
the saviour of England, and our country’s 
greatest hero.’’ Then ‘‘Private’’ Peat 
tells how his boyish imagination was fired 
with an undying zeal to emulate the deeds 
of Lord Wellington and become his coun- 
try’s next greatest hero. ‘‘And sure 
enough,’’ he says, ‘‘just in time, as soon 
as I become old enough, along comes the 
World War especially to accommodate my 
noble aspirations.’’ 

The inexcusable lie, according to ‘‘ Priv- 
ate’’ Peat, was that they did not have a 
statue in the park of a poor, hungry 
private, dirty, tattered and vermin cov- 
ered as he comes crawling through the 
mire and filth out of the trenches across 
‘‘no man’s land’’ with exploding shells 
heaving him to the ground. This, he says, 
would be more typical and true to war 
conditions as they are actually experi- 
enced by the men at the front; and most 
certainly the sight of such a statue would 
not fire the mind of anyone with an un- 
quenchable desire to engage in the glor- 
ious combat. 

A few years ago when anti-war so- 
cieties seemed to be more active than they 
are today, it was charged that our school 
histories and supplementary history read- 
ers for the intermediate grades in our 
public schools had some ninety per cent of 
their pages devoted to pictures and de- 
scriptions of battles and war leaders and 
their heroic deeds, while only the remain- 
ing ten per cent of the pages were devoted 
to the achievements of civic, industrial, 
and scientific leaders in peace time activ- 
ities. The study of such books at this 
very impressionistic and hero worshiping 
age of youth, it was charged, fired them 
with a desire to emulate the examples 
thus made familiar to them and they were 
ready to rush into war at the slightest 
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opportunity, and even, perhaps, to lend 
their support to the creation of such-an 
opportunity. 

Although they well serve to bring to us 
all the real experiences of our ex-service 
men in the World War, no one who has 
read the recent war literature or has seen 
and heard the war films, can detect in 
either of these agencies a trace of ag- 
vrandizement, hero making, or propa- 
ganda in favor of war. On the contrary, 
they seem to have just the opposite effect ; 
and whether this is their avowed purpose 
or not, most certainly, they do have the 
effect of making war unattractive. And 
surely, so long as the horrible realities of 
warfare are thus kept before the public, 
past Wars can never again become a series 
of glorified ‘‘big parades,’’—delusions to 
the simple mind of youth. 


It is furthermore significant that the 
last great war has not as yet turned out 
more than three well known heroes, and 
one of these was a sergeant and another 
a mythical being. the so-ealled ‘‘unknown 
soldier.’’ In addition to that of Ser- 
geant York’s, General Pershing’s is the 
only name, which has been made gener- 
ally known by our part in the World War, 
and the former is the only name revered 
for the performance of a heroic deed of 
valor in battle with the enemy. 

In a recently copyrighted article, David 
Lloyd George, England’s great war-time 
Minister, says that the men of 1914 had no 
idea of what war really meant, but the 
men of 1930 know too well what it means 
in horror and destruction, in taxation 
and impoverishment of the victors and 
vanquished alike. There will not be an- 
other great war just yet, he says, in spite 
of all the ominous rumblings and in spite 
of the fact that it is welling up again 
amongst the young men who have seen 
nothing of war. 

It is now generally admitted that the 
mass mental attitude developed by pre- 
war propaganda not only had much in- 
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fluence in drawing some of the nations in- 
to the World War, but, also, that the 
same means had considerable to do with 
holding some of them in the war. If a 
psychological attitude can thus be de- 
veloped to draw nations into war and 
keep them there, certainly influences of 
the prvper sort can be set up, which will 
develop a mass attitude against going in- 
to war. 

So, it seems, we may safely interpret 
much, if not all, of this present day talk 
and agitation, literature and films, dis- 
armament and naval reduction confer- 
ences, and proposed shortened terms for 
compulsory, preparatory military service, 
not so much in the nature of rumors and 
signs of impending wars, nor even as 
binding guarantees on the part of the na- 
tions that they are moving toward doing 
away with war, as we can that they are 
merely connotations upon the fact and 
evidence that we have recently been en- 
gaged in a great war. Just as the sham 
battles between the Blues and Grays were 
not signs that the North and the South 
were expecting or wishing to have an- 
other war between them so much as it was 
a sort of echo of the war they had been 
through. 

It is one of the merciful kindnesses of 
human nature, granted by an allwise 
Providence, to soon forget the unpleasant 
experiences and losses of the past and to 
remember only the pleasant and the gain- 
ful. So, let us have all the influences pos- 
sible, which will help to keep alive in our 
memories the impressions of the horrors, 
the inexpediency, and the dumb futility 
of war. And may this be an appeal to 
parents and teachers to encourage chil- 
dren to read the war stories as they are 
written today of the World War and to 
see the war films that they may keep their 
minds trained so that they will not be- 
come complacent worshipers at the shrine 
of the war god and thus unwittingly, even 
joyously, as in the past, become his wilil- 
ing victims. 
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In Re Textbooks; Conclusions And Recommendations 


Of The Yearbook Committee 


This excerpt, taken with minor deletions from Chapter XVII of the Thirtie- 
th Yearbook of The National Society for the Study of Education, entitled ‘‘The 


>? 


Textbook in American Education, 


is reprinted by permission of the Society 


and at the request of its Board of Directors, following the recommendation of 
a Special Advisory Committee composed of Dean J. B. Edmonson (University 
of Michigan), Chairman; Dean Charles H. Judd (University of Chicago) ; 
P. A. Knowlton (editorial staff, The Macmillan Company); and 8. D. Shank- 
National Edueation Association). 


land (Department of Superintendence, 


HE conclusions and recommendations 
that follow, express the position of 
the yearbook Committee on important 
The Committee was able to coneur 


unanimously upon each one of the twenty- 
two statements. 


Be 


bo 


The educational interest of the pupil 
must at all times be the primary con- 
sideration in appraising plans for 
making and selecting textbooks. 

The principle is cardinal that the se- 
lection of textbooks is the prerogative 
of the educational personnel of our 
schools. Hence the Committee urges 
that educational administrators should 
defend their exercise of this preroga- 
tive against the claims or the inter- 
ference of others, whether they be 
publishers, members of school boards, 
politicians, or other laymen. The Com- 
mittee believes that the superintend- 
ent should take the final responsibility 
in recommending textbooks. 

School administrators should be ag- 
gressive in demanding high standards 
of practice on the part of selecting 
committees and on the part of 
publishers and their representatives. 
The Committee likewise invites pub- 
lishers to frame standards of prac- 
tice for their field representatives and 
to place these standards in the hands 
of school administrators and selecting 
agencies. 

Unethical practices are go clearly de- 
trimental to the public welfare that, 
in the judgment of the Committee, 
state or regional commissions rep- 
resenting the profession should be 
created which will be charged with the 
duty of investigating complaints, 


~ 
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whether made against bookmen, 
schoolmen, or others, and with the 
further duty of making public all 
pertinent facts in the event that the 
complaints are justified. 

The eost of textbooks is so negligible 
a part in the total cost of education, 
especially when account is taken of 
the value of good textbooks, that fur- 
ther increase in cost is fully warranted 
where necessary to secure better in- 
structional material for pupils. 

Free textbooks should be provided in 
all publie schools in the interests of 
better educational opportunities for 
the children and of economy to the 
general public. 

State adoption of textbooks often 
gives rise to questionable practices in 
connection with the selection and 
prescription of the texts. This Com- 
mittee believes that our profession 
should seek to modify existing legis- 
lation in such a way as to eliminate 
these practices. The Committee be- 
lieves, indeed, that the state is not a 
desirable unit for textbook adoption, 
that, on the contrary, the unit for 
adoption should be the local unit of 
school administration and supervision. 
State publication of textbooks is un- 
wise, uneconomical, and eduecational- 
ly unsound. Our profession should 
continue to resist its extension. 

In making the two preceding state- 
ments with respect to state adoption 
and state publication, the Committee 
does not wish to be interpreted as 
condemning the principle of state 
uniformity in courses of study; the 
Committee recognizes that many facts, 
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particularly with respect to the mo- 
bility of our population, point to the 
desirability of some degree of uni- 
formity in subject matter and in 
grade placement among the schools of 
a state or even of a larger area than 
the state. Reasonable uniformity in 
subject matter and grade placement, 
particularly in the elementary school, 
would greatly facilitate the provision 
of adequate textbooks and need not 
destroy the values inherent in di- 
versity of textbook approach and 
treatment. 

Publishers should feel obligated to re- 
fuse to publish manuscripts that do 
not meet high standards of excellence 
in texthbook-making. 

There is much need for eareful re- 
search on problems relating to the 
mechanical features of textbooks. Pub- 
lishers should be encouraged to carry 
forward such research. 

The critical trial of instructional ma- 
terials in classrooms before publiea- 
tion in textbook form is commended. 
Publishers have real cause for protest 
against some of the practices of school 
administrators as listed in this Year- 
book in the chapters entitled ‘‘Cur- 
rent Practices in Selecting Textbooks 
for the Elementary Schools’’ and 
‘‘The Problems of Publishers in Mak- 
ing and Marketing Textbooks.’’ In 
particular, the Committee believes 
that the publishers have cause for pro- 
test and grounds for legal action 
against those schoolmen who engage 
in the practice of zeproducing copy- 
righted material without seeuring the 
consent of the publishers. 

The use of the plan of secret com- 
mittees in textbook selection is not 
good educational practice. 

For authors who are in educational 
work to use their positions to secure 
adoptions of their textbooks is likely 
to invite criticism endangering the 
good repute of our profession. 

The use of a score ecard for the evalua- 
tion of textbooks has certain obvious 
advantages in directing attention 
systematically to various items that 
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should receive consideration. On the 
other hand, seeming numerical pre- 
cision may be misleading, in that the 
qualitative whole is seldom to be 
measured by the sum of its quantita- 
tive parts. Score ecards devised in 
terms of a payticular book should not 
be used in the selection of textbooks. 
Teachers, as the users of textbooks, 
should have a voice in their selection, 
but the Committee calls attention to 
the fact that effective participation on 
the part of the teachers requires 
special competence. 

The choice of textbooks is so im- 
portant an educational task that the 
study of approved methods and stand- 
ards for selection should be em- 
phasized in the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

Supervisors of teachers in service and 
instructors in professional schools 
should show teachers how to follow 
and also to supplement the textbook 
intelligently with respect to both con- 
tent and method. 

American publishers are entitled to 
much praise for producing textbooks 
that represent high qualities of book- 
making and generally also of qualities 
of content and organization not found 
in textbooks of other countries. The 
Committee believes that too much 
praise cannot be given to the reputable 
publishers of the United States for the 
meticulous eare with which manu- 
seripts are examined and with which 
errors in form and content are de- 
tected and corrected. 

The Committee lends its full endorse- 
ment to the conelusion that the stand- 
ards of practice in the selection of 
textbooks not only are higher to-day 
than formerly but also are relatively 
higher than those which prevail in 
many other lines of business. 


rr . . 
The foregoing econelusions and recom- 


mendations of the Committee are intended 
to assist our profession in protecting the 
interests of the schools in matters involv- 
ing the selection of textbooks. It is hoped 
that they will stimulate a large amount of 


profitable discussion of textbook problems. 
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Not By Bread Alone 


Bess Samuel 


Jackson, Mo. 


F THE ONLY reward for teaching 

were the check at the end of the month, 

there would probably be a shortage of 
teachers instead of an over supply as 
there seems to be at present. Teachers do 
not live on salary alone. There are other 
important means of subsistence, not tangi- 
ble or material perhaps, but no less real 
and satisfying. No doubt when we chose 
our careers, we pondered long over the 
points in favor of the profession; short 
working hours, free summers, high social 
standing in the community, ete. Those are 
some of the major advantages, as the world 
sees them. To that list I should like to 
add some seemingly small compensations, 
by-products, they might be ealled. To 
most teachers who have taught for a 
number of years, these bring more gratifi- 
eation than the monthly check, weleome 
and necessary as it is; they live in memory 
long after the checks have gone. 

One of the experiences that always 
brings joy to a teacher is to find now 
and then a pupil who shows an unusual 
interest in her pet subject. He may come 
in shyly after class and ask where he 
ean find more information about the ex- 
periment in chemistry, the character in 
history, or the poetry quoted in class. Tn 
such interviews she has a chance to dis- 
cover ability and help direct and develop 
it. She experiences all the thrills of a 
discoverer when she finds a punil with 
talent for writing, designing. debating, 
singing, dramaties, research, or anything 
else. Even though she finds only a few 
in a year, the feeling of elation compen- 
sates for the monotony of the dailv 
routine. To encourage this pupil, and 
heln him find himself, really seems worth 
while. 

To feel that one has insnired confidence 
and respect, and that pupils consider one 
as a friend and not merely as a teacher. 
brings a certain amount of satisfaction 
too. We like to feel that occasionally we 
get near enough to a punil to have him 
tell us his ideals, aspirations, and plans 


for the future. It is then that we cana 
help him most. 

When the teacher-pupil relation ends 
each year with the outgoing of the 
seniors, we are pleased to have it continue 
on a friend to friend basis. We like for 
them to visit us when they come back to 
our town, and tell or write us of their 
successes; to take it for granted that we 
are interested, as we are. The Christmas 
eards from pupils we had years ago de- 
light us. We are even pleased when they 
bring their babies around to show to us. 
even though this makes us feel old. Not 
long ago I heard a man say that he was 
surprised to hear that teachers were real 
ly interested in their pupils after they 
were graduated. He thought they felt 
about them as a farmer does when he 
ships a load of eattle and says, ‘‘Thank 
goodness, they are out of the way!’’ 

Another thing that sometimes brings 
satisfaction to a teacher, and also earries 
with it a feeling of awe, humility, and 
responsibility, is the discovery that some 
chance word or bit of advice was remem- 
bered and treasured. 

T onee read a story about a little 
withered old lady who had retired after 
teaching many years. She felt that she 
had not accomplished mmneh, and was 
rather bitter and disappointed about her 
life. One day she chanced to hear a 
governor speak.* He told of a teacher he 
Lad in his bovhood who had encouraged 
and helped him, and really given him 
ambition to accomplish something. She 
looked at her program, recognized the 
name as a pupil of hers long ago. From 
his description she recognized herself as 
the one to whom he referred. She did 
not tell him or anvone else that it was 
she, but went home happy. with her heart 
all aglow, feeling that after all perhaps 
she had done some good. 

It may not be given to many of us to 
inspire governors or statesmen. but we 
all experience some of the other joys 
enumerated, 
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DISARMAMENT—THE WAY OUT. 


By O. Myking Mehus, Department of Social Sciences, State Teachers College 
Maryville, Missouri. 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
O meetings to be held within the next 

few months is the Disarmament Con- 
ference that meets in Geneva in February. 
The future peace and welfare of the world 
depends upon the outcome of this con- 
ference. 

In emphasizing the significance of this 
vathering. President Herbert Hoover said : 
‘‘Tnternational confidence cannot be build- 
ed upon fear—it must be builded upon 
eoodwill. The whole historv of the world 
is filled with chapter after chapter of the 
failure to secure peace through either 
competitive arms or intimidation. With- 
in a short time the principal nations of 
the world will meet to discuss the broad 
anestions of reduction in land armament. 
The verv ealling of this Conference is in 
itself not only proof of need, but is em- 
phatie evidence of progress in the world 
demand for relief and for peace. Of all 
proposals for the economic rehabilitation 
of the world, I know of none which com- 
pares in necessity or importance with the 
successful result of that conference.”’ 

Every impartial student of the World 
War realizes that one of the main causes 
of the war was the race of armaments in 
Europe prior to 1914. As armaments in 
each country increased, there was also a 
corresponding increase of fear and sus- 
picion of other countries. These were 
taken advantage of by the militarists and 
the jingoistic press to further increase 
armaments. And thus a vicious circle was 
built up—more armaments, more fears 
and suspicions, and more armaments. 

The fallacy of armaments as a means 
of security is well put by Ramsey Mac- 
Donald who said: ‘People seeking safety 
by arms are like people seeking. shelter 
under trees during a thunderstorm: thev 
are at the very point which is first struck 
when the thunderstorm breaks, instead of 
being secure during grievous danger.”’ 

For anyone to advocate a large army 
or navy for the United States is indeed 
ridiculous, for we are not in the least 
danger from any foreign foe, Anyone 





who is conversant with foreign affairs 
realizes this clearly. No less a statesman 
than Hon. Charles E. Hughes. for eight 
vears Secretary of State. and now Chief 
Justice of the United States Sunreme 
Court. said: ‘‘So far as we ean see into 
the future. the United States is not in the 
slichtest daneer from ageression. In no 
sinele nower and no possible combination 
of powers lies any menace to our secur- 
itv. . . . There is no reason why we 
should demonstrate our power to take 
eare of ourselves, for no one doubts it.”’ 

Tn snite of the truth of the statement 
made by Chief Justice Hughes, we are 
met on every hand by the propaganda of 
the Navv League which desires that the 
United States build un to the maximum 
navy allowed by the London Naval 
Treaty. To build such a navy will cost, 
according to estimates, during the next 
six years $1,200,000,000. The upkeep of 
such a navy will cost some $500,000,000 
annually. Sinee there is no need for such 
a navy it is hard to understand how any- 
one who considers himself a loyal Amer- 
ican citizen ean advocate such a colossal 
waste of publie funds. 

All students of economies are agreed 
that the present world economic depres- 
sion is a direct result of the industrial 
and financial disorganization caused by 
the World War. In this connection Pres- 
ident Hoover said last May: ‘‘The de- 
struction of life and property; the great 
tax burdens and the social and political 
instability which resulted from the great 
war have had large responsibility in the 
origins of the present depression.’’ 

The cash cost of the world war to all 
nations for three years and four months 
has been estimated at $186,000.000,000 ; 
and the total cost, including destruction 
of property, of shipping, ete., at $355,- 
000,000,000. Up to June 30, 1930 the cost 
of the world war to the United States was 
$37.873.908,499.36. President Coolidge 
stated that its final money cost to the 
United States would approximate $100,- 
000,000,000, The sum spent in earing for 
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our world war veterans was, up to De- 
eember 31, 1930, $5,459,400,000. 

The United States has paid in interest 
on its world war debt since 1917, $10,- 
136,998,632.60. The interest for the years 
1920, 1921, and 1922 exceeded $1,000.000,- 
000 each year. The public debt of the 
United States rose from $1,225,000,000 in 
1916 to $25,482,000,000 in 1919. By the 
close of the fiseal year 1930, however, it 
had been reduced to $16,185,308,299. 
Great Britain’s debt leaped from $3,485,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $39,314,000,000 in 1920; 
and the French debt from $6,346,000,000 
to $46,025,000.000 for the same years. 

The above facts indicate clearly that 
in modern war every nation loses. The 
only ones for whom the war for democ- 
racy was a lucrative business were the 
profiteers who were found in the United 
States as well as in the other warring 
eountries. During the world war 21,000 
new millionaires were created in the 
United States and 69,000 men made more 
than $3,000,000,000 over and above their 
normal income. According to H. J. Ad- 
lard, J. P. Morgan, Jr., made more money 
in two years during the war than Morgan, 
Sr., had done during the whole of his life. 

It is comparatively easy to convince 
folks that other countries are spending 
too much on armaments, but it is an en- 
tirely different matter when one tries to 
convince a citizen of the United States 
that his nation is leading in the armament 
race. Therefore it may be well to eall to 
mind what President Hoover said on July 
23, 1929: ‘‘Current expenditures (of the 
United States) on strictly military activ- 
ities of the army and navy constitutes the 
largest military budget of any nation in 
the world today, and at a time when there 
is less real danger of extensive disturb- 
ance to peace than at any time in more 
than half a ecentury.’’ During the three 


fiseal years 1928-1929-1930 the United 
States expended on its military and naval 
establishments $2,050,000,000 ; while Great 
Britain expended $1,670,000,000. In 1930 


the nations of the world spent about $5,- 
000,000,000 on their respective military 
machines. 

Much is said and written today about 
high taxes. In this connection one should 
remember that nearly seventy per cent of 
federal taxes are spent because of past 
wars and armaments. On December 5, 
1929, President Hoover gave an analysis 
of the federal budget for 1930 and pointed 
out that it was distributed as follows: 


Interest and Reduction 
of Public Debt —_$1,279,894,100 32% 
Veterans of Former 


Re 757,044,485 19.1% 
National Defense 692,399,804 17.5% 
Ordinary Civil Fune- 

ee 1,246,803.262 31.4% 


During the first nine months of the fis- 
eal year 1931 the government spent fo1 
all purposes $3,126,540.000. Over two- 
thirds of this, or $2,124,737,000 was spent 
for present military purposes and to pay 
the bills of past wars. 

In view of these facts it is easy to un 
derstand why thinking people all over the 
world are tremendously interested in the 
coming Disarmament Conference and are 
demanding that something be done to re- 
lieve the heavy burden of armaments and 
thus take a forward step toward perma- 
nent world peace. The statesmen of the 
world are telling us that the suecess of 
the Disarmament conference is in the 
hands of the people, for the people ean 
eompel results if they will. 

The next few months are of vital im- 
portance to the lovers of peace. If bud- 
vets for armaments can be reduced this 
world will be safer to live in, for as arma 
ments are lowered good will and econfi- 
dence among nations will increase. It is 
only through world cooperation that per- 
manent peace ean be established. War 
is a relic of barbarism that has no place 
in a civilized society; and since arma- 
ments tend to bring on war, our duty to 
ward disarmament is clear. 
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Directed Study 


Astrid H. Munson 
Teacher of Mathematics, 7th and 8th Grades, Lombard, Illinois 


HOUGHTFUL PEOPLE realize that 

the world of 1930 is quite different 

from that of 1900. Fundamental 
social changes are affecting the lives of 
adults and young people. Methods of 
teaching have changed. Heretofore, the 
professor lectured, taught, and. imparted 
information; the student listened, learned, 
and perhaps reacted. Neither assumed a 
dynamic responsibility. If the student 
failed, an assortment of alibis was at hand. 
Now, under the democratic movement, the 
teacher may not dismiss the pupil from his 
mind. The requirement is to locate the 
difficulty and prescribe the necessary 
remedy. 

Today directed study is designed to re- 
place a large part of the old fashioned 
recitation and to change the character of 
home study. Hearing classes recited in 
a routine fashion can no longer be ac- 
cepted as the best type of classroom ac- 
tivity. The directed method of study 
makes for better teaching. It is an at- 
tempt to systematize the condition of 
study and to give intelligent direction to 
the pupils’ efforts. It tries to meet two 
needs; the irregular and unsatisfactory 
results of home study and the waste due 
to undirected study at school. Home study, 
for the most part, is a myth, in so far 
as those pupils who need it most are con- 
cerned. Good, Burnham, Hall-Quest, and 
Miller maintain that home work denotes 
poor teaching and poor supervision. It 
tends to develop dishonesty and depend- 
ence. In many eases the lessons assigned 
are worked and handed in and teachers 
waste their time in correcting the work 
of tired and confused parents. In other 
instances the waste of time and energy 
of the pupils who sit passively will never 
adequately measured. How stupid it 
is to fuss with Jacks and Janes before 
the class as a whole. Think of the pupils 
who are able to do the work and must 
waste their time. Certainly, it is true 
that we neglect our brighter pupils for 
the sake of the slower ones. Give heed 
to the poor teaching that is done by com- 


manding pupils to memorize instead of 
reasoning and questioning. 

To teach a child to study effectively is 
to do the most valuable thing that could 
be done to help him to adjust himself to 
any environment of modern civilized life. 
Directed study may be partially defined 
as a technie of building economical and 
productive habits of thinking. It provides 
the opportunity for each child to work up 
to his best ability but it throws the child 
on his own responsibility under a guidance 
that is stimulating and thought-provoking. 
In all phases of directed study the maturi- 
ty of the pupils should, of course, receive 
due consideration. No sensible person 
would expect much eapacity for self-di- 
rection among very small children. Growth 
in this eapacity should be steady as pupils 
advanee through the grades and should 
be given careful consideration in the in- 
termediate grades. 

It is to be expected that pupils should 
work at different rates and allowances 
must be made for individual differences. 
The greater share of any really good 
teacher’s time will be given to individual 
eases. The first responsibility of the 
teacher toward the individual pupil in 
difficulty is to determine the particular 
nature of that difficulty. There is no 
phase of teaching ability that is more 
rare than skill in this respect. Most of 
us make the mistake by assuming that it 
is necessary only to see what the pupil 
should do and then have him do it. As- 
cordingly we say, “‘Can’t you do this?’’ 
‘*Don’t you understand that?’’ and ‘‘Sure- 
ly you ean do that’’. The pupil feels 
that it would be utter stupidity to answer 
‘*No’’, so he replies the affirmative when 
he really doesn’t understand at all. The 
child thinks, ‘‘O, what’s the use? I 
can’t do this and teacher doesn’t care’’. 
Naturally he finds it hard, does poor work, 
and gets poor grades. Soon he doesn’t 
want to learn and the commands of, ‘‘ Pay 
attention!’’ ‘*‘Think!’’ only aggravate 
the matter. Chances are that in such a 
situation the child learns little, hates 
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school, dislikes the teacher, and worst of 
all, develops poor habits which will be 
hard to break. 

When a child in his study finds some- 
thing that he does not understand and 
cannot do, it is the teacher’s function to 
help him. The best kind of help does 
not remove the difficulty but adds a 
simpler one, which the child can under- 
stand and which leaves him working 
harder than ever to master his problem. 
A real diagnosis of difficulties must be- 
gin by getting the pupil’s viewpoint. The 
thing to do is to find out exactly what 
the pupil is doing. A _ kind, helpful, 
sympathetic teacher goes around in a 
quiet way without attracting unnecessary 
attention or embarrassing the child. In 
this way she is able to get a frank ex- 
pression from him because the child 
knows that he will not be ridiculed but 
guided and helped and enabled to master 
the situation. It is highly important that 
the teacher examine the method which the 


child employs in his study. She must 
also observe the amount and kind of work 
which he can accomplish in a given time. 
Then, too, she must guide him in the 
proper distribution of time and energy 
in so far as possible and assist him in the 
development of a more efficient organi- 
zation of working habits. 

If we meet the demands of the modern 
school we must recognize individual dif- 
ferences, different rates of progress, vary- 
ing degrees of accomplishment, and non- 
uniform amounts of work. No pupil 
should ever be held back because others 
in the class are developing more slowly 
than he and no one should be pushed 
forward beyond his capacity merely be- 
cause the others are more rapid in develop- 
ing power. Each individual should be 
stimulated and guided in such a manner 
that he will work to some extent on his 
own accord. Teachers should be less of 
the trainer-of-the-mind type and more of 
the diagnostician and director type. 


A Game For Latin Verb Review 


Nellie Hofer, Teacher of Latin, Springfield, Mo. 


OW CAN WE SAVE time by becom- 

ing more efficient? This is a question 

which confronts business men, teach- 
ers, and pupils. The teacher of Latin 
asks herself, ‘‘How can I minimize drill 
on forms and make possible greater con- 
centration on translations, derivatives. 
and historical back-ground?’’ Each Lat- 
in teacher realizes the importance of cor- 
rect verb analysis and translation in the 
reading of sentences. She knows verb 
drill will become tedious and monotonous 
unless she can convinee her pupils of its 
need—that rapid and accurate verb trans- 
lation is essential to quick sentence trans- 
lation. To help her pupils become more 
efficient in correct verb analysis and trans- 
lation is the problem of the teacher of 
Latin. The purpose of this paper is to 
suggest a way by which the teacher may 
meet the challenge which confronts her so 
frequently. 
- When the pupils in a first year Latin 
elass at Pipkin Junior High School had 
studied the principles of verb formation 
of the first two conjugations in the six 
tenses of the active and passive voices, 


a game was devised by the teacher as a 
means of summarizing the work and of 
acquiring greater speed and accuracy in 
analyzing and translating verbs. The 
game was based on a synopsis of the verb 
**voeare.”’ 

The pupils were requested to bring to 
class a large sized tablet back or a eard- 
board of similar dimensions. They were 
asked to cut another cardboard into thirty 
small pieces one and one-half inches long 
and three-fourths of an inch wide. Curios- 
ity and interest were aroused by the state- 
ment that the cardboard would be used in 
making a verb game. 

The next day the class divided the 
large cardboard into twelve equal sec- 
tions and marked them as the illustra- 
tion shows. 

The pupils wrote the synopsis of 
‘‘voeare’’ in the third person singular on 
the small eards. ‘‘ Vocat’’ was written on 
the first card, ‘‘he ealls’’ on the second, 
‘‘voeabat’’ on the third, ‘‘he ealled’’ on 
the fourth, etc., until the thirty cards were 
prepared. A demonstration was given by 
the teacher of the correct placing of the 
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small eards on the large cardboard. The 
accompanying illustration shows the com- 
pleted game. 

At first the pupils experienced a little 
difficulty in placing some of the cards 
quickly. Gradually these difficulties were 
removed as they spent five or ten minutes 
at the beginning of class each day for a 
week in placing the cards. The timing 
of the pupils in playing the game encour- 
aged them to acquire greater accuracy 
and speed because they were trying to 








lessen their own time and to equal the 
speed of others. The pupils reached the 
point of placing the thirty cards in ap- 
proximately two minutes. 

The game has brought noticeable re- 
sults. Greater interest has been aroused 


in correct and rapid verb translation. 
translation has become more 
rapid and accurate. Competition among 
pupils is greater. The pupils and the 
teacher feel the game is worthwhile. 


Sentence 












































ACTIVE 
; | z 
| Past Future 
Present Past Future Perfect | Perfect Perfect 
ee] een | earn | eee | 
Vocat | | Vocabat & Vocabit } | | Vocavii | | Vocaverat vocaverit 
| } | } | 
ee gs eoietere | | eae I | 
ot oe | if an eyes: +a anes we | | 
| he will he has he had he will 
he calls he called eall ne called | called have called 
.a | 
| | | | | | | | 
a me | > —— | — | a | ; 
sia ay Pee (i ecemeaemion 
| | l 
he is | he was | 
calling | calling | he called | 
| | | | 
_eciimeeemes Bee aeeene nee | 
ee, | ete | 
he does he did | | 
call ; | | call 
} | ; | | | 
| | 
| | | | 
ee et | 
PASSIVE 
——s ee oe Sse i : 
} | ] | 
Vocatus Vocatus Vocatus 
Vocatur Vocabatur | Vocabitur | est | erat erit 
| | 
— aon 8 0° Epreeeames o oe iii 
he is he was | | he will ee he has | he had ge he will 
called i | called | be called | been called | been called | | | have been 
| | | | | | called 
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Preliminary Apportionment Of School Funds Under 
New Law 


By. Geo 


Y[INCE SEPTEMBER 14, the schools of 
Missouri have been operating under 
the provisions of the new school law. 

However, the first distribution of state 
school funds under this law will not be 
made until August 15. 

One of the most important questions 
before the voters in the annual school 
elections each year is the rate of taxation. 
The tax question is greatly intensified this 
year on account of eritical financial con- 
ditions. The new law provides that any 
district desiring an equalization quota 
must have a tax levy of at least 20 cents. 
The people must vote for any rate needed 
in exeess of 20 cents, and the same must 
earry by a majority vote. The amount 
of money a district will receive from the 
state under the new law will determine 
in large measure the tax rate necessary 
to be voted by the people of any district 
in order to maintain their school. 

In response to the many inquiries and 
the needs for more specific information 
relative to state school funds, in Novem- 
ber the finance division of the department 
of edueation undertook the task of gather- 
ing the necessary data, from superintend- 
ents and county clerks, to make the pre- 
liminary apportionment for about nine 
thousand (9,000) schools in’ Missouri. 
This large task was made possible only 
by the generous cooperation of county 
and school officials. 

The calculations made for this prelim 
inary apportionment represent our best 
efforts according to the information avail- 
able. The figures shown will be a fair in- 
dication of the apportionment guarantees 
a district may expect from the state un- 
der the provisions of the new law. 

The Money Needed to Carry Out the Full 
Provisions of the Law. 

The preliminary apportionment showed 
the estimated revenue needed for the 
1932 apportionment to be as follows: 
For rural and elementary school 

SE LT! NTI $3,086,458 
For high school districts inelud- 

ing elementary schools in those 

districts : 


. B. Johns. 


a. Equalization or teacher 
and attendance quota --~ 5,019,602 

b. Tuition money -------- 1,297,825 

e. Transportation money -. 168,064 
Building money ---.~-.--.~.---- 20,000 
Aid for defectives and opportun- 
fr a 
nee 


132,954 
44.895 
Total estimated money needed 

for the 1932 State School 

Fund Apportionment —~------ $9,769,798 

When the new school law was enacted 
by the legislature it was generally thought 
enough money would be available to pay 
the apportionment guarantees in full. 
However, with the continued falling off 
of the state’s general revenue, along 
with the general decline of local district 
assessed valuations, it will be impossible 
to pay the guarantees in full. 

The Money Estimated as Available for 
Distribution. 

After carefully examining the sources 
of revenue, the department’s estimate of 
the school funds that will be available for 
the school year 1932-33 is as follows: 

1. One-third of State’s General 
Revenue from July 1, 1931 to 
July 1, 1932 (12 months) ~-$4.000,000 
2. Transfer from Blind Pension 

P. BIND crtttioncman 1,194,000 
3. One-third of State’s General 

Revenue from July 1, 1932 to 

Mareh 1, 1933 (8 months) ~~ 1,700,000 


~ 


Total estimated state school 

funds that will be available 

for the school year 1932-35 __$6,894,000 

The apportionment of state school funds 
must be completed on or before August 
15, each year. 

The first payment on the apportionment 
will be made soon after it has been com 
pleted, August 15. About two weeks are 
required for printing and preparing for 
the payments. The first payment should 
be completed during the first week in 
September. The second payment will be 
made Mareh 15. 


All money on hands July 1, 1932, shall 
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be used in making the first payment. This 
includes twelve months’ school revenue 
for the year beginning July 1, 1931, and 
ending June 30, 1932, plus the transfer 
from blind pension fund surplus. The 
first payment should amount to about 75% 
of the total available funds for distribu- 
tion during the year. 

The second payment, March 15, 1933, 
will inelude all school funds from the 
eight months’ revenue beginning July 1, 
1932, and ending February 28, 1933, which 
should amount to about 25% of the total 
payments. 

The two payments to be made on the 
apportionment next year includes twenty 
months of state school revenue plus the 
blind pension surplus transfer. 

Funds Must Be Pro Rated. No District 
or Fund Has Prior Claim. 

The new school law provides, in the 
event there should be insufficient funds 
to pay the apportiorment in full, all funds 
apportioned shall be paid to all districts 
in pro-rata proportion, paying such per- 
centage of each apportionment as the 
money available in the state school funds 
will permit. No district has any priority 
claim in the apportionment. All items of 
the apportionment stand on an equal basis 
for payment. 

Only Two-Thirds of Full Amounts Due 
Can Be Paid. 

From the foregoing figures it can read- 
ily be seen the state cannot pay the ap- 
portionment guarantees in full next year. 
Only about two-thirds of the apportion- 
ment guarantees can be paid. All items 
shown in the preliminary apportionment 
bulletin should be reduced at least one- 
third in estimating the amount each dis- 
trict may expect to receive from the state 
during the ensuing school year. In eal- 
eulating the preliminary apportionment 
for each district the amount a district re- 
ceived from the County Foreign Insurance 
fund for free textbooks was counted 
against the guarantee as provided by law 
for this year only. The $750 guarantee 
per elementary teaching unit for school 
purposes ineludes teachers, incidental and 
free textbook funds for this year. After 
reducing one-third from the state’s ap- 
portionment guarantees for shortage of 
funds, the 20-cent school tax plus the 
2/3 of the apportionment guarantee will 


produce only a little more than $500 per 
elementary teaching unit for school pur- 
poses in districts receiving an equaliza- 
tion quota. This includes money for 
teachers, incidentals and textbooks. The 
foreign insurance money for free text- 
books goes to a district’s Free Textbook 
Fund next October just the same as any 
other year and must be used for books 
or other instructional materials. If a one- 
room rural school receives $50 for free 
textbooks the amount remaining for 
teachers and incidental funds will be that 
much less than the estimated $500. The 
same deductions apply to high school 
teaching unit guarantees. The $1,000 
teaching unit guarantee in reality will be 
only about $620 for teachers and _inei- 
dental funds after making all deductions. 
Any additional money needed by a one- 
room rural district in excess of approxi- 
mately $500 for the teachers and incei- 
dental funds ean be provided only by the 
district increasing its tax rate in excess 
of 20 cents. The 20-cent tax rate is mere- 
ly the basis for apportioning the state 
school funds and does not limit the dis- 
trict’s possibility to raise additional rev- 
enue. Any additional money raised by 
increasing the tax rate above the 20 cents 
is not counted against a district’s guar- 
antee in making the apportionment. 

Schools Will Fare Better Under New Law 

Than if the Old Was Still in Force 
Even though there are insufficient funds 
to pay the apportionment guarantees in 
full for next year, most schools fare bet- 
ter under the new law than under the 
old. This is shown by the following: 

1. Last year about 1,500 rural schools 
received special state aid, while this year 
approximately 6,700 or more than 90% 
of all rural schools will receive an equali- 
zation quota and the remainder will re- 
ceive the teacher and attendance quotas. 
The schools getting only the teacher and 
attendance quotas receive a greater at- 
tendance quota guarantee and an equal 
claim for their share of state school funds. 
No part of the apportionment has any 
priority claim for payment. With the 
growing shortage of school funds there 
would have been no attendance money or 
distribution next year, under the old law 
method of apnortionment. Possibly the 
teacher quota would have been consider- 
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ably short and hence heavily pro rated. 

2. Only about one-half of the high 
schools in the state have been able to 
qualify for special state aid under the old 
law. The new law makes it possible for 
almost all high school districts (only a 
few exceptions) to receive an equalization 
quota. 

3. Six or seven thousand more non- 
resident high school students are in school 
this year on account of the new law. Ap- 
proximately 27,000 rural boys and girls 
do not now have to pay high school tui- 
tion. Even though a few high schools 
may not receive as much as usual in high 
school tuition this year, they will be ahead 
in the long run. 

4. Approximately two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars more state school money will 
be distributed next year than was dis- 
tributed this year. The rural or ele- 
mentary school districts of each county 
in the state will no doubt receive a great 
deal more money than was apportioned 
to them last year. Some counties receive 
double the amount given them under the 
old law. Other counties will receive three 
and even four times the amount they re- 
ceived last year. A few examples will 
illustrate. 

Approximate amount 

received from state 


Estimated amount 
to be received 


last year next year 
Adair $ 4,000 $12,800 
Andrew 3,000 6,800 
Atchison 3,000 4,700 
Bates 5,000 16,800 
Barry 20 000 33,600 
Caldwell 3,000 10,200 
Phelps 14,300 26,600 
Dent 20,200 28,800 
Howell 18,300 36,900 
Linn 4,500 20,000 
Maries 3,500 14,000 
Franklin 6,700 22,200 
Miller 9 500 22,400 
Newton 6,200 14,600 
Mercer 4,000 18,000 
Pcttis 4,000 11,200 
Platte 2,700 4,700 
Ralls 2,600 10,000 
Saline 5,000 12,600 
Worth 2,100 10,000 


Likewise the high school districts, ex- 
empting consolidated schools, will receive 
inereased amounts. Figures for the fol- 
lowing counties will illustrate the general 
trend of inereased revenue for high 
school districts (This report does not in- 
elude tuition guarantees—only the equal- 


ization or teacher and attendance quota) : 
Approximate amount Estimated fo 


County received last year next year 
Audrain $ 7,600 $20,855 
Benton 3,100 5,531 
Boone 11,950 36,193 
Gentry 6,350 16,438 


5. The new law provides a more nearly 
equal basis for apportioning the state 
school funds. 

The old law required the maximum con- 
stitutional tax rate of 65 cents or 100 
cents respectively of rural and town 
schools before any district was entitled 
to state aid. Less than twenty-five per 
cent of the schools in the state could 
qualify for state aid. 

The new law is much more liberal by 
setting a lower tax rate as the basis for 
apportioning an equalization quota. More 
than ninety per cent of all schools in the 
state ean qualify for equalization quotas 
under the new law. 

6. Any balance of school money on 
hands is not counted against a district 
in making the apportionment. By fixing 
the 20-cent tax rate as the basis for ap- 
portioning state school money. the local 
district is given the freedom to increase 
the tax rate in excess of 20 cents, up to 
the constitutional limit of 65 cents or 100 
cents to raise additional money. The new 
law makes it possible for school boards 
to accumulate a reasonable working sur 
plus in order that teachers may be paid 
promptly. This will also help by making 
it unnecessary for school boards to bor- 
row money for current expenses as they 
sometimes have done without any legal 
authority. , 

7. Money for transportation of pupils 
living two miles or more from school is 
provided. This is an important factor in 
equalizing educational facilities. The bene- 
fits will be manifested in better attend- 
ance, better health, better buildings, 
longer terms, better graduation and better 
classification. 

Recommendations to School Officials 

In the face of these facts the state de- 
partment offers the following recom- 
mendations to: 

1. All Rural Schools—Rural 
boards have less opportunity to become 
acquainted with the operation of the new 
school law than other boards. These 


sehoo! 
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schools will soon be making plans for the 
annual school meeting. There has never 
been a time when school boards should 
exercise more diligent care in planning 
and estimating the financial needs of their 
district. County superintendents can ren- 
der invaluable service to their school 
boards by providing definite and concrete 
financial information for each school in 
the county. The February School Board 
Convention day is a splendid time to dis- 
tribute supplies and discuss general school 
problems, but I do not believe the kind 
of financial information school boards 
must have concerning their needs and the 
operation of the new school law ean be 
given effectively in a general meeting. 
In view of these facts the State De- 
partment recommends that each county 
superintendent in the state set aside at 
least one week, or more if needed, dur- 
ing March, to invite school board members 
to come to the office. School boards could 
be ealled into the office. one school board 


at a time, and presented with concrete . 


finaneial information relative to their 
local assets, financial needs, and school 
funds expected from the state. Such in- 
formation properly given will prevent 
many mistakes at the April meeting. 

2. Rural Schools with low average 

daily attendance. 

Last year approximately 3,000 rural 
schools failed to maintain an average at- 
tendanee of 15 pupils. At least 1,000 
schools had an average attendance of less 
than 10 pupils. A little more than 300 
schools had less than 5 pupils in average 
daily attendance. 

The new law provides these schools may 
be denied an equalization quota unless 
school boards send pupils to other schools 
and pay tuition and transportation. By 
so doing the district is entitled to as much 
of the $750 cuarantee as is needed, if any 
in exeess of the local assets. These 
schools will find it more economical to 
transport and pay tuition. Only the 20 
cent tax rate will be needed for such 
districts. 

To maintain school within the district 
for many of these schools would be very 
expensive and uneconomical. I _ have 
counted the total attendance of 400 rural 
schools with the lowest average daily at- 


tendance, averages ranging from 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, and 6. The total attendance of these 
400 schools was about 1,500, or only 
enough attendance for 50 teaching units. 
The total equalization quota guarantees 
for these 400 districts is $139,000. This 
would make the state cost, approximately 
$90 per pupil (not counting local assets), 
or $1,350 per district of 15 average at- 
tendance, or $2,700 per standard teaching 
unit of 30 pupils average attendance. 

In view of these facts the state depart- 
ment recommends that all school boards 
in rural school districts with average daily 
attendance less than 15 pupils, do not 
employ teachers for the ensuing school 
year until it is definitely determined which 
schools will be required to transport and 
pay tuition in order to receive the equali- 
zation quota guarantee. Sometime dur- 
ing the month of April or May some mem- 
ber of the department will visit each 
county seat for the purpose of studying 
with county superintendent and school 
board the needs of these districts and to 


‘determine the most economical way of 


providing school facilities for the best 
interest of all concerned. 

3. Rural 3rd class high schools (com- 

monly known as Job schools). 

Many of the small 3rd class rural high 
schools in the state cannot continue to 
function next year. In the first place the 
new law requires an average daily at- 
tendanee of at least 5 pupils from the 
local district in order to be entitled to a 
high school teaching unit guarantee. At 
least half of the Job schools now being 
maintained within the loeal district will 
have difficulty in maintaining the required 
minimum average attendance from the 
local district. 

Second :—On account of a general short- 
age of school funds (local as well as the 
state) these small high schools will not 
have sufficient funds to support the high 
school. In a large percent of the Job 
school districts the entire 65¢ tax rate 
will be needed to properly support the 
elementary school. In pro rating high 
school teaching unit guarantees, on ac- 
eount of shortage of funds, only a little 
more than $600 would be available for 
the high sehool. This estimated amount 
would not go very far in employing a 
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teacher and purchasing necessary equip- 
ment in order to have the work approved. 
The assessed valuation should be at least 
$150,000 to $200,000 in order to supply 
enough additional funds to maintain an 
approved third elass high school. Less 
than 25 of these schools have this high 


an assessed valuation. One-half of all 
Job schools have valuations less than 
$100,000. 


Third :—On account of the free tuition 
guarantee the attendance of many Job 
schools has decreased. The larger high 
school offers them better opportunities. 
Many examples can be cited where the 
attendance of these small third class 
high schools has more than doubled when 
transportation to a larger, first class, four 
year high school was offered. Transpor- 
tation of these high schools is popular. 
Many who objected at first are now en- 
thusiastiec about transportation. No doubt 
many school boards in the larger first class 
high school districts will want to make 


plans next year to send out busses to- 


transport the students from these small 
rural high schools to the larger schools. 
We recommend that school boards in Job 
schools and other small high schools do 
not employ high school teachers until the 
district has been approved for an appor- 
tionment of state school funds. 

4. Regional conferences.—Next spring, 
possibly sometime during the months of 
April and May, the state department will 
hold about eight (8) regional confer- 
ences. At this time the person who at- 
tends this meeting will take up the prob- 
lem of reorganization with the various 
school boards in the small high school dis- 
tricts. Many of these small third, second 
and even some first class high schools, no 
doubt will want to discontinue the high 
school work on account of shortage of 
school funds. With the free tuition guar- 
antee and possibilities for transportation 
it will be much more economical than try- 
ing to maintain high school in the local 
district. Also better high school facili- 
ties will be provided. I have in mind now 
one little high school where the per pupil 
cost for teachers’ salaries alone is more 
than $200 per high school student. This 
same district maintains a miserable grade 
school—poorly equipped and with over- 


loaded teachers. No doubt there are 
many other districts in similar cireum 
stances. Local pride often causes smal] 


school communities to overburden them 
selves to maintain an uneconomical high 
school in the loeal district. This loeal 
ambition to provide high school faeili- 
ties is to be commended, but often the 
fundamental objectives in education are 
overlooked in their enthusiasm. The 
grade school is deprived of proper equip 
ment and competent teachers. There was 
more excuse for providing high school 
courses in these small communities be- 
fore free tuition and transportation pos- 
sibilities were provided. Teachers should 
not be employed in these schools until 
they have been approved for an appor 
tionment of state school funds. 

5. High School Tuition Money. Many 
administrators are particularly inter 
ested in financing their schools for the 
remainder of the present school year. 
With slow payment of taxes, reductio: 
in publie funds, and in many eases mone 
tied up in closed banks teachers are going 
without pay. A large per cent of the 
high schools have non-resident high schoo! 
students from which tuition reimburse- 
ment is due at the close of school. This 
money belongs to this year’s revenue and 
the board has authority to issue warrants 
for the payment of teacher’s salaries on 
this estimated revenue. The state makes 
this reimbursement to high schools in the 
August apportionment. On account of 
shortage of state school funds this year 
only about 2/3 of the tuition guarantee 
can be paid by the state. However, since 
the non-resident students do not belong 
to the district giving them edueation and 
since they were taken in good faith, it 
is no more than just that the districts 
should receive full reimbursement. 


In view of this fact State Supt. Lee 
has indieated he will recommend that the 
Legislature appropriate, to be available 
March 15, 1933, when the second payment 
is due, sufficient revenue to pay these ob- 
ligations in full. 

All back taxes outstanding belong to 
this year’s revenue. The board likewise 
ean issue warrants to be paid from back 
taxes, when paid. 
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State Superintendent Answers Taxpayer's League By 
Setting Forth The Detailed Facts 


Shows Difficulty of Making Further Reduction Without Great Waste 
of Taxpayer’s Money. 

The following correspondence consisting of a resolution passed by the 
Greene County Taxpayers Conservation League and transmitted to Superin- 
tendent Chas. A. Lee by the League’s president, M. D. Lightfoot, and Super- 
intendent Lee’s statement to the League through its president, is published 
in the School and Community in order that teachers may be informed on both 


sides of the situation. 


Newspapers have carried only fragmentary reports. 


We believe that the matter is of enough general interest to teachers to warrant 
“ee ‘ ; ; 
the publication of both the resolution and Mr. Lee’s statement in full.—Ed. 


WHEREAS: 

Taxation National, State and local, has be- 
come so heavy on our citizenship as to be in- 
tolerable, at times amounting almost to con- 
fiscation: 

WHEREAS: 

Our Citizenship should and must have relief 
from this mounting cost of Government: 
WHEREAS: 

This condition is not political, but is a 
disease contracted by the great majority of 
office holders, regardless of their political 
faith: 

WHEREAS: 

Charles A. Lee, Missouri’s Superintendent 
of Schools has refused to reduce the expenses 
of his department by 24c¢, as suggested by 
Governor Caulfield, a reduction that is being 
put into effect by other departmental heads of 
our State Government, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

We the Greene County Taxpayers Conserva- 
tion League, representing 8500 tax payer 
members of Greene County and fully 100,000 
tax payer friends and well wishers of this 
section of the state, urgently and insistently 
request the Honorable Charles A. Lee to re- 
consider his decision and promptly put into 
effect and force the full savings in his De- 
partment as requested by Governor Caulfield: 
BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

We urgently and insistently request that all 
other officers and departments of the State 
that have received similar requests from our 
Governor, promptly put said requests into full 
force and effect: 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

We here and now in public mass meeting 
vote our commendation for any anc all of- 
ficials who put into effect these requested 
economies and our condemnation for any and 
all officials who in any manner evade this re- 
quest or refuse to put these suggested econo- 
mies into effect: 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

We mail a copy of this resolution to Gov- 
ernor Caulfield and a covy to Superintendent 
Charles A. Lee. 

Signed. M. D. Lightfoot, 
President. 


SUPERINTENDENT LEE’S 
RESPONSE. 


Dear Mr. Lightfoot: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your com- 
munication of December 28th with copy 
of Resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
Greene County citizens on the 21st day of 
December. 

While I have never hac the opportunity of 
meeting you personally I do know many, 
many citizens of Springfield and Greene Coun- 
ty and as I have always found them to be 
the very highest type of citizens, exceedingly 
fair and just in all their dealings, I am some- 
what at a loss to understand this action on 
the part of your organization. Surely you and 
your. organization would not condemn any 
public official without being in possession of 
all the facts in the case. And, if you were in 
possession of all the facts in the case before 
adopting your Resolution, as you undoubtedly 
were, I am somewhat hesitant about even of- 
fering a word of explanation. However, be- 
lieving there may have been 2 few persons 
present at the mass meeting who voted. in 
favor of the Resolution who were not ac- 
quainted with all the facts in the case, I here- 
by take the liberty of setting forth the facts 
in detail. 

Immediately after the close of the last ses- 
sion of the legislature I entered into a volun- 
tary agreement with Governor Caulfield where- 
by $35,000, appropriated directly for the ad- 
ministration of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, would be withheld. This did not in- 
clude the amount withheld from special educa- 
tional funds. It was, however, the largest 
percentage of the total appropriation with- 
held from any of the Executive Departments. 
The amount which was withheld represented 
a reduction of fifteen per cent of the amount 
appropriated and approved by the Governor 
for the Department for this biennial period. 
So this Department has been operating since 
the first of January, 1931, on a reduced budget 
amounting to fifteen per cent less than the 
sum appropriated by the General Assembly 
and approved by the Governor. 

May I also call your attention to the fact 
that the General Assembly in 1929 appro- 
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priated for the general expenses of the State 
Department of Education, the sum of $219,- 
900 while the General Assembly in 1931 ap- 
propriated the sum of $237,500, or an increase 
in total appropriations of only eight per cent. 
If you will deduct the $35,000, which was 
withheld, from the total appropriation for this 
biennial period, you will have a balance of 
orly $202,500 or a net decrease of over eight 
per cent from the previous biennial period 
which represented the amount available for 
the Department for this biennial period be- 
fore the twenty-six per cent reduction order 
was received. 

May I also call your attention to the fact 
that the General Assembly in 1929 appro- 
priated the sum of $811,100 for the general 
expenses of this Department and for the 
special educational funds administered by the 
Department, while the General Assembly in 
1931 appropriated for the same items the 
sum of $793,700 and of this appropriation 
$460,000 has already been withheld, leaving a 
balance of only $333,700 available for the De- 
partment of Education and for the various 
educational funds administered by this De- 
partment. You can readily see this is a re- 
duction from the appropriation of 1929 of ap- 
proximately sixty per cent. In other words, 
this Department has now only forty per cent 
of the available funds from the general 
revenue for the general expenses and for the 
educational funds administered by it that it 
had for the biennial period of 1929-30. 

As all the departments, bureaus and com- 
missions were asked to decrease their ex- 
penses only twenty-five per cent and as the 
amount available from the general revenue 
fund for this Department and the various edu- 
cational funds administered by the Depart- 
ment has already been reduced sixty per cent, 
I am wondering if education, as represented 
by this Department and the funds administered 
by this Department, is not now bearing its 
full share, and more, of the reduction neces- 
sary to meet the present financial emergency. 

In order to call to your attention the fact 
that this Department was sorely pressed for 
funds for this biennial period, even before I 
received Governor Caulfield’s letter asking for 
a reduction of twenty-six per cent of the De- 
partment’s appropriation for this biennial 
period, may I advise that I issued an execu- 
tive order which went into effect November 
1st, last (which was some time before any 
statement was given out indicating a possible 
shortage) in which I called the attention of 
the members of this Department to the scarci- 
ty of funds available for the Department dur- 
ing this biennial period. In this order I asked 
the members of the Department to economize 
in every possible way, (1) by cutting out long 
distance calls, telegrams and eliminating most 
of the special trips; (2) by budgeting the 
amount allowed for traveling expenses for 
each member and may I say that these 
amounts vary from only $25 to $105 per 
month; and (3) by cutting down the allow- 
ance for use of personal cars for state busi- 
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ness from seven to five cents per mile. So, 
for a short time at least while all the other 
employees of the state were receiving seven 
cents per mile for their private cars, the mem- 
bers of this Department were receiving only 
five cents per mile and even now, while all 
other employees of the state are receiving six 
cents per mile for the use of personal cars on 
state business, the members of this Depart- 
ment are receiving only five cents. Does this 
not indicate that the Department of Educa- 
tion has been and is now doing what it can 
to help meet the financial emergency? 

May I also call your attention to the fact 
that under the new school law the work of the 
Department has increased very materially. 
This is due to three things. First, the new 
school law places the supervision of all new 
school buildings in this Department, provided 
the district expects to receive state aid. In 
al! probability the state will, in the next ten 
years, pay out some four to five million dollars 
in state support for new school buildings 
erected according to plans and specifications 
approved by the Department. The last session 
of the General Assembly appropriated a suf- 
ficient amount of money to employ a person 
to supervise this work. He is now on the job, 
having given up a position this last summer 
paying considerably more. Surely the state 
of Missouri does not desire to spend from 
four to five million dollars during the next ten 
years in school buildings and have nothing to 
say about the kind of buildings to be erected. 
Such a procedure would be a useless waste of 
money. In order to meet the conditions spec- 
ified in the Governor’s letter, it may be 
necessary for the Department to discontinue 
this form of service. I am wondering if you 
are in favor of the Department continuing this 
work or would you recommend that the law 
be repealed? 

Second, the. new school law provides state 
aid for transportation to the amount of 
$3.00 per month for each child transported 
two miles or more, provided the manner and 
method of transportation is approved by the 
Department. In all probability the state will 
pay out $250,000 to $300,000 per year in help- 
ing districts transport children to larger cen- 
ters. Surely the state of Missouri is not in 
favor of paying out large sums of money for 
transportation without any supervision what- 
ever. At the present time I have one person 
devoting most of his time to the transporta- 
tion work and in this connection may I say 
that he has recently secured a price for school 
busses from some of the leading school bus 
distributing people which will mean the sav- 
ing of thousands of dollars annually to the 
schools. In case the Department is forced to 
a twenty-five per cent reduction of the ap- 
propriation for this biennial period, as de- 
manded in your Resolution, it may mean the 
discontinuance of this work. Do you recom- 
mend the discontinuance of this service? 

Third, the new school law makes it manda- 
tory for this Department to see if all rural 
schools having an average daily attendance of 
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fewer than fifteen children can transport their 
children to another school more economically 
than they can maintain the school in the dis- 
trict. In order to carry out this provision in 
a satisfactory manner it will be necessary for 
some member of the Department to visit each 
rural school having fewer than fifteen chil- 
dren and have a conference with the school 
board. The people living in rural school dis- 
tricts having fewer than fifteen children will 
not be satisfied with an executive order stat- 
ing it will be necessary for them to transport 
their children to another school. They are en- 
titled to a discussion of the matter. In case 
the Department cannot visit each county and 
go over the situation with each board, this 
phase of the law cannot be administered in a 
satisfactory manner. And when you realize 
there are three thousand rural schools having 
an average daily attendance of fewer than 
fifteen, you can readily see that this in itself 
becomes an enormous task. Under the new 
school law each rural school having more than 
fifteen children in average daily attendance is 
guaranteed $750 for current expenses and all 
schools having fewer than fifteen are guaran- 
teed the same amount, provided the Depart- 
ment is of the opinion the children cannot be 
transported to another school. How can this 
law be administered without sufficient help? 
In ease the state school funds are not con- 
served in every possible way it will be im- 
possible for the state to carry out its agree- 
ment with the various school districts of the 
state as contained in the new school law. As 
I see the situation ijt would be a useless waste 
of funds for the state to send from three to 
five hundred dollars per year to a large num- 
ber of rural districts having from one to five 
children, and that is what will happen unless 
the law is properly administered. I do not 
see how the Department can accept the re- 
sponsibility of administering the new school 
law with a large reduction in the present 
force because such a task would be humanly 
impossible. What are your recommendations? 

May I also call your attention to the fact 
that the present financial emergency does not 
exist because of large appropriations the state 
has made for educational purposes during the 
past ten years. For illustration, the state in 
1921 appropriated for the support of the Uni- 
versity for the years 1921 and 1922 the sum of 
$2,651,100 while the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated for the same in- 
stitution the sum of $3,300,000, or an increase 
of only twenty-five per cent for the ten year 
period. In 1921 the General Assembly ap- 
propriated for the support of the State 
Teachers Colleges the sum of $3,177,292 while 
in 1931 the General Assembly appropriated 
the sum of $3,471,000 or an increase of only 
eight per cent. In 1921 the state appropriated 
the sum of $4,750,000 to help pay the educa- 
tional bill for the school year 1921-22 and this 
amount represented fifteen per cent of the 
cost of the public schools, while this year 
there was only $4,380,000 available for the 
support of the public schools, which is ap- 


proximately ten per cent of the cost. You will 
nete that during this ten year period while 
the growth in state appropriations for educa- 
tion has been relatively small, and the amount 
appropriated for public education was eight 
per cent less this year than in 1921, the 
amount appropriated for the support of the 
penal institutions increased from $1,600,000 in 
1921 to more than $3,500,000 in 1931 or an in- 
crease of more than one hundred per cent. 
While it is true there has been a larger de- 
crease in the state income tax, it is also true 
that the present financial emergency has been 
brought about to some extent at least by the 
increased amounts the state has been ap- 
propriating for the cost of crime. The relative 
growth in the appropriations during the last 
ten years for education and crime would lead 
one to the conclusion that we have been think- 
ing more of crime than we have of education. 
A flat reduction in the appropriations for all 
departments and institutions cannot help but 
establish the policy that during this economic 
crisis we will do just as much for crime as we 
do for education. I again ask, are you in 
favor of such a policy as demanded by your 
Resolution ? 

In order to carry the twenty-six per cent 
reduction order into effect the work of some 
of the divisions of the state government has 
been severely hampered—the work of the 
State Board of Health for example. I wonder 
if you know that when the Board of Health 
was asked to reduce its expenses one of the 
first services it was forced to discontinue was 
the Sanitary Inspection Service it had been 
rendering the public schools. Under an ar- 
rangement with this Department the Board 
of Health had undertaken the responsibility of 
visiting the schools, inspecting the sanitary 
conditions of the school houses and grounds 
and making a thorough examination of the 
water supply. Now, I am extremely sorry to 
say, the Board can not continue that service. 
It is true that the local boards of education 
can have the water analyzed, but how many 
of them will do it and if they do, the cost 
would be many times what it would be if per- 
formed on a state wide basis by a state 
agency. Even during this economic crisis are 
you in favor of such a policy? 

According to the law the Department must 
print and distribute annually all the blanks 
and reports used by the approximately nine 
thousand school] districts and, by the way, this 
is no small item. Of course, the Department 
eculd cut out this item, but then it would not 
be complying with the law. In case the De- 
partment did not print the blanks, it would be 
up to the various county courts or the separate 
school districts to print them, in which case 
the cost would be multiplied several times. 
So, I am wondering if you are in favor of the 
Department discontinuing this service and 
thereby transferring the cost to the various 
counties and school districts? 

If I may be permitted to offer a word of 
criticism in regard to your Resolution, I 
would say that even if it could be carried in- 
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to full effect you would scarcely notice any 
decrease in your taxes when you pay them be- 
cause your Resolution does not strike at the 
heart of the situation. It deals only with the 
general expenses of the state government 
which amounts to less than eight million dol- 
lars per year exclusive of the amount which 
the state appropriates for the support of the 
public schools, and of this amount the state 
appropriates approximately fifty per cent for 
higher education, which includes the Teachers 
College at Springfield. 

I have just paid my taxes and the astonish- 
ing thing to me was the insignificant amount 
which can strictly be called state taxes. For 
illustration, the total taxes I pay annually on 
the house in which I live amount to ap- 
proximately $120. Of this amount, only two 
dollars go to the state government for gen- 
eral revenue purposes. Why if the entire state 
tax on real estate and personal property had 
been repealed this year the taxes on my house 
would have been $118 instead of $120. I would 
not have noticed it. My school taxes amounted 
to twenty-five times as much as my state 
taxes, my county taxes ten times as much and 
my city taxes nine times as much. The state 
is now raising annually by automobile licenses 
and gasolene taxes for highway construction 
an amount equal to ten times the amount it 
raises by direct taxation for general revenue 
purposes. If you really wish to reduce taxes 
why not say something about the largest items 
as well as the smallest one? Why not sponsor 
a program of consolidating counties or offices 
within a county so that instead of having to 
keep up one hundred fourteen separate county 
organizations, the number would be reduced to 
one-third, one-fourth or even one-fifth the 
present number? Also, why not sponsor a 
program of consolidating school districts which 
will cut out all overhead and useless expense 
and in addition provide better educational 
facilities for the children? Why not start a 
program to consolidate the various depart- 
ments, bureaus and commissions of the state 
government? Why not start a program which 
would transfer a larger portion of the cost of 
education from farm lands and the small home- 
owners to the state? This has been done in 
a number of states. A good start in this direc- 
tion was made by the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Your Resolution would have 
the opposite effect. Under it a larger portion 
of all activities would be saddled upon local 
property. I am heartily in favor of the state 
securing revenue from sources other than 
taxes on real estate and personal property and 





assuming a larger share of the cost of govern- 
ment. 

I happen to be a member of the Board of 
Regents of the various State Teachers Col- 
leges and I am frank to say that the actual 
saving which those institutions have made or 
will be able to make during this biennial period 
will be almost negligible. It is true that most 
of them, or all of them, will get along until! 
January first on a reduced amount in state 
funds, but how? (1) In practically every in- 
stance even needed improvements have been 
delayed. I know of one instance where it was 
stated that a building needed re-roofing but 
even that was postponed. It will no doubt 
take several times the amount to repair this 
building when they get to it next year. Would 
you call that a saving? (2) As the Board of 
Regents of each Teachers College had already 
made contracts which will in some instances 
run until next September, it was impossible to 
meet such a reduction and the Boards are 
simply using institutional funds, or student 
fees, to make up the difference. In some in- 
stances the student fees have been increased 
from $60 to $80 per year. In other words, the 
students who are trying to go to school are 
being called upon to make up the reduction in 
state appropriation. I am wondering if you 
and your organization are in favor of adopt- 
ing a policy during this economic stress 
whereby a larger part of the cost of higher 
education will be taken off the state as a whole 
and transferred to the individuals who happen 
to be attending school. 

There is a great deal more to this problem 
of reducing governmental expenses. than 
simply passing a Resolution. The problem 
must be attacked in a broad, constructive, 
statesmanlike manner. It cannot be solved by 
simply talking about it. I wish to say that 
I will do what I can to help carry out any 
kind of a constructive program (1) which will 
unify and simplify the various departments, 
bureaus and commissions of the state govern- 
ment; (2) that will consolidate counties in 
whole or in part or the various offices within 
the county and thereby cut down the mount- 
ing cost of county government; and (3) that 
will reorganize our schools so they may be 
eenducted in a more efficient manner. 

Assuring you of my heartiest co-operation 
in behalf of any kind of a constructive pro- 
gram that will reduce the expenses of govern- 
ment, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
Chas. A. Lee 

State Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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Miss Bovard, Chairman Department Of Classroom 
Teachers, Has A Message For Her Department 


N THIS unsettled time, when on all 

sides is heard the ery of depression, 

it is diffieult to keep an optimistie view 
of the future; difficult to maintain former 
standards; difficult to ward off retrench- 
ments that will be disastrous to the de- 
velopment of an educated citizenship. 

Magazines are replete with splendid 
articles on the values of edueation. ‘‘Why 
sheuld the Child be kept First?’’ This 
question has ealled forth a multitude of 
reasons. Are they sound reasons? Would 
you have answered in the same way? 
What individual thought have you given 
to the subject, other than to agree to the 
reasons suggested ? 

Admitting the necessity of keeping the 
child first, the next problem of importance 
is ‘‘How?’’ That is the question that 
confronts every teacher. In what way 
are you answering it in your community? 
Understanding and co-operation in the 
undertakings of the community are prime 
factors in keeping the value of the school 
in the foreground. What means have vou 
found sueecessful in accomplishing this? 

Using the topies for diseussion for each 
dav of American Edueation Week, 1931. 
which were, ‘‘ What the Schools are Help- 
America to Achieve—In Economie 
Progress: In Child Health and Protee- 
tion: In Citizenship and Lovaltv to Law; 
In Improvement of Rural Living; Thru 
a Higher Level of Intellectual Life; Thru 
the Enrichment of Adult Life; Thru High 
Ideals of Character and Home Life’’ (N. 
FE. A. J., Oct. 1931). as a basis for cheek- 
ing, what progress have you made in your 
community ? 

These questions are rather personal for 
several reasons. Each of us needs to eval- 
vate his or her own work, to compare 
it with a desirable goal, in order to see 


ing 


how much progress has been made. 
Also, if the results obtained are told to 
others, they will be encouraged to advance 
more themselves. Shall we not make this 
a truly co-operative enterprise? As class- 
room teachers we need to become better 
acquainted with one another. Upon us 
depends greatly the success or failure of 
the educational achievement of Missouri. 

Splendid results are being secured in 
all parts of the state, in rural as well as 
urban communities. Will you send me 
an account of what vou have done and 
how you did it? I hope to hear from 
classroom teachers from all over the state, 
whether elementary, secondary. college or 
universitv, rural or city. The Classroom 
Teachers’ Department is your depart- 
ment. A comparison of the viewpoints 
of teachers in the various types of schools 
will be quite interesting. Arrange some 
of your work with this voluntary report 
in mind. I am making this appeal earlv. 
so that you will have plentv of time in 
which to make your plans. This informa- 
tion will be of practical value in planning 
for our department meeting in November. 

Let us not forget the three-fold asnect 
of this task of ‘‘Keeping the CHILD 
FIRST’’. Why should we keep him first? 
What should we do to keep him first? 
How did we keep him first? Sometimes 
the cries sound well but are impractical. 
What is desirable in one community would 
not be possible in another. Yet the ac- 
eomplishments of the one will be sugges- 
tive to the other. So let us share the 
best of all. 


Please send your report to Miss Alice 
Bovard, Chairman Classroom Teachers’ 
Department, 6001 E. 12th, Kansas City, 
Mo 





Nothing is easier 


than fault finding. 


No talent, no self-denial, no brains, and no 
character are required to set us up in 
the grumbling business. 





—Rosert WEsT, 
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The Phonograph In A Rural School 


Margaret Jones, 

S A TEACHER of four years’ expe- 
A rience in a one-room school, I have 
found the phonograph one of the 
best devices for teaching music. A teach- 
er finds that it is quite a simple matter to 
teach songs by the phonograph. Any 
number of records can be obtained which 
are suitable for use. Our state course of 
study, prescribes for each school term, 
two Victor phonograph records, each con- 
taining six or eight songs. I found the 
pupils in my school very eager to learn 
these songs. I gave them permission to 
play the records at recess time and at the 
noon hour, and they very soon became 
familiar with the melodies and most of 
the words. One of the most charming 
songs on the records is ‘“‘Billy Boy’”’ 
which our mothers and fathers sang when 


Fayette, Missouri 


they were young. Our school learned this 
favorite in a very short time. 

The phonograph has proven to be very 
useful in the presentation of various 
school programs. In a Christmas play this 
school term, two third grade pupils were 
required to give a Dutch dance, and 
dressed in costume and to the music of 
the phonograph, they gave the dance in a 
very pleasing manner. 

A portable phonograph is not a very 
expensive item, and a school which does 
not have one, is missing something worth- 
while. Probably the only musical edu- 
eation some rural children receive is at 
school, and a phonograph with the cor- 
rect group of records can add much in 
the way of education and pleasure to the 
school life of a rural child. 


Progressive Statesmanship In America 


An address delivered at the St. Louis Convention of the M. 8. T. A,. 
Nov., 1931. 
By Senator Robert LaFollette 


AM DEEPLY grateful for the kind things 
I which the presiding officer has had to say 

about my illustrious father. I appreciate 
the opportunity given me to speak to this dis- 
tinguished gathering tonight. My time is 
limited and, therefore, I do not feel that it is 
either fitting or possible for me to enter upon 
a philosophical discussion of progressive 
statesmanship in America. I regard the pro- 
gressive movement, of which I am but a 
humble representative, as the present day 
phase of the struggle to secure for every man, 
woman and child an equal chance in life, which 
has been going on in this country ever since 
the revolution. 

Leaders in every era, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Robert Marion LaFollette fought for the same 
fundamental concepts of equality of oppor- 
tunity. The progressive movement has been 
responsible for the enactment of the prin- 
cipal achievements written upon the statute 
books of state and nation, which have carried 
into legal effect the aspirations of mankind 
for a better opportunity for the children of 
future generations. 

Today in a period of unprecedented depres- 
sion, we should evaluate our institutions, in 
order to ascertain whether or not they are 
achieving the objectives, socially, educational- 
ly, and governmentally, which were laid down 
by the forefathers in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the Constitution of the United 
States. I believe that we are now ready to 


admit that no institution is sacred which does 
not promote the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. ; 

Today we are facing the third winter of this 
depression. In order to ascertain the magni- 
tude of our problem, it seems fitting, that we 
should review some of the economic trends 
which manifested themselves before the de- 
pression and which are now evidenced during 
its progress. 

Prior to the depression, there swept over 
this country an era of unprecedented specula- 
tion and expansion in business. Speculation 
on the Stock Exchanges created an excessive 
demand for credit with which to finance oper- 
ations in stocks and other securities. Interest 
rates mounted, and mounted, until at one time 
money being loaned for the purpose of financ- 
ing speculations in stocks and bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange had reached a stag- 
gering total in excess of $8,000,000,000. This 
meant, in simple language, that the credit, 
the money belonging to the people of this 
country, had been drawn out of productive 
manufacturing and agricultural centers and 
had been taken to New York where it was 
being used, not for productive purposes of 
producing goods, but for an unproductive pur- 
pose—for the purpose of financing speculative 
operations in securities. Thus manufacturing 
and agricultural centers were deprived of the 
credit which the framers of the Federal Re- 
serve Act had intended should be available. 
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Furthermore this excessive use and concen- 
tration of the people’s money in unproductive 
enterprises, such as speculation, resulted in 
boosting the value of securities far beyond 
any rational value which could be determined 
by their earning power, by the assets of the 
corporations concerned, or by any other means. 

Then came a gradual slackening in indus- 
trial activity, followed by the terrific crash 
upon the Stock Exchange in October, 1929. 
As the result of hearings, which I have just 
been conducting as Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Manufactures, in Washington, 
we have ascertained certain facts as to the 
extent of the decline in productive activity 
in this country as compared with the period 
which preceded the depression. 

Industrial production in the United States 
has fallen 42%. In New York State, a typical 
manufacturing state, textiles are down 29%; 
metals and machinery have fallen off 39%; 
millinery and clothing is off 25%; food and 
tobacco is off 27%. Taking the country as a 
whole, residential building has declined 80% 
since 1929; other construction has declined 
50%. We now know that freight car load- 
ings have fallen until the net operating rev- 
enues of the railroads have declined from 
$1,250,000,000 in 1926 to $875,000,000 in 1930. 

The corporate income of the great corpo- 
rations in this country has been drastically 
reduced. Five hundred and fifty of the lead- 
ing corporations had a net income of $3,- 
500,000,000 in 1929. It is estimated by com- 
petent authorities that their income in 1931 
will have fallen to $1,429,000,000. 

Defaults on bonds have been mounting. In 
1929 we had a defalcation of about $200,- 
000,000 a year. By the end of 1931 bonds of 
more than $2,000,000,000 face value will be in 
default in the United States. 

I am not reciting these unpleasant facts be- 
cause I wish to be a prophet of despair, but 
so far as I am concerned I am convinced that 
we cannot talk ourselves out of this depres- 
sion. In my opinion the American people 
must face the facts. They must realize that 
they are confronted by one of the most serious 
economic dislocations in the history of the 
world. Only by facing the facts, and then 
by endeavoring to apply sound remedial meas- 
ures, can we hope to bring ourselves out of this 
situation. 

Confronted by the third winter of unem- 
ployment, what do we find? We find, accord- 
ing to an estimate of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a very conservative organ- 
ization, 7,300,000 men and women are out of 
work in the United States. Competent au- 
thorities estimate that there are at least an 
equal number working on part time and for 
reduced wages. The unemployed, those en 
part time employment and their dependents, 
indicates that at least 60,000,000 of our popu- 
lation have had their purchasing power wiped 
out or drastically reduced. 

When we look at the other side of the pic- 
ture, what do we find? We find 6,000,000 
American farmers forced to sell their crops, 
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the product of the hardest kind of labor and 
their only source of income, at ruinous prices, 
in a glutted market. The farmers and their 
dependents, at least another 30,000,000 of our 
population have had their purchasing power 
drastically reduced or completely wiped out. 

Dr. Leo Wolman of Columbia University, 
a noted economist, has estimated the wage loss 
on the part of those out of work and those 
who are working for part time from 1929 to 
date, to be somewhere between $18,000,000,000 
and $20,000,000,000. This enormous sum, al- 
most equal to the loans made by the United 
States during the last war, has been with- 
drawn from the consuming market. Sixty 
million people dependent upon wages for in- 
come are no longer able to buy the products 
of factory and farm which they would nor- 
mally consume. Thirty million people de- 
pendent upon agriculture, are likewise in such 
straitened circumstances that they are un- 
able to purchase the products of factories and 
the things produced in the cities which they 
normally would consume. Thus these two 
vicious circles of unemployment in the cities 
and agricultural distress on the farm operate, 
without any interference, against each other 
and with every revolution they draw into their 
unfortunate circumference additional millions 
of our citizenship. 

These facts demonstrate that our country 
faces one of the greatest emergencies in its 
history and I contend that emergency meas- 
ures are justified if we are to prevent the loss 
of the alleged social progress which we have 
made in this country during the last fifty 
years. 

Now what can be done about it? In the 
first place, it seems to me it would be one of 
the greatest tragedies in history if we should 
go through this period of depression with all 
the awful suffering it has brought into the 
households of America, without learning the 
lesson which is to be learned from it and with- 
out endeavoring to mobilize the intelligent 
leadership of this country, insofar as it may 
be possible, to mitigate and lessen these tre- 
mendous swings in the business cycle which 
bring in their train so much despair and dis- 
aster. 

Proposes an Economic Council. 

To accomplish this purpose I have proposed 
the organization of a National Economic 
Council, to be made up of some of the leading 
industrial and intellectual leaders of America, 
backed by a competent staff of economists and 
statisticians, which would have as its re- 
sponsibility the duty of studying the economic 
trends which prevail in this country, and of 
affording leadership in solving the problem of 
stabilization. 

Had such a Council been in existence during 
the period 1920 to 1929, such an organization 
would certainly have seen, first of all, the 
enormous expansion in plant equipment. It 
would have observed the tremendous specula- 
tive orgy on the Stock Exchange and it would 
have warned the purchasers of those secur- 
ities of the fact that they were bringing prices 
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which were absolutely unjustified upon their 
earning power of the capital assets behind the 
securities themselves. The Council would have 
seen, in the third place, that the enormous ac- 
cumulation of surpluses by these great cor- 
porations was resulting in the over-expansion 
of plant capacity and in those surpluses being 
diverted to New York City where they were 
loaned on call thus helping to increase the 
forced draft under the stock market. 

Such a council would have seen and would 
have pointed out to the country that prior to 
the depression we had adopted a policy of too 
great liberality in investing in foreign secur- 
ities and of unduly inflated speculative ac- 
tivity within the United States. These in- 
vestments in foreign securities and this over- 
speculation resulted in a temporary demand 
for goods which misled many manufacturers 
in this country into believing that this demand 
was permanent, and resulted in over-expansion 
of plant equipment. 

Such a Council would also have pointed out 
to the country that while we were talkine 
about the doctrine of the economy of. high 
wages, we were not, as a matter of fact. 
putting such doctrine into effect. It would 
have pointed out that we were not raisine 
the consuming power of the masses of the 
American people with sufficient rapidity to 
keep pace with the tremendous increase in 
productive capacity and the technilogical im- 
provement of industrial processes. Many 
peovle believed we had adonted the economy 
of high wages theory. While it is true many 
industrialists did publicly espouse that theory. 
the facts and statistics now demonstrate it 
was not put into effect. 

This becomes evident when we consider that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, certainly a conservative 
organization, has published statistics which 
were gathered for them by Professor Nystrom 
of Columbia University, to show that 18%, 
more than 22,000,000, of the American popu- 
lation, even during the year of highest pros- 
perity, were living on or below the barest 
necessity level. . 

Therefore, it seems to me that the creation 
of such an economic council would accomplish 
much in checking these economic trends which 
help to produce and aggravate the swings of 
the business cycle. An organization of this 
kind would assist in leveling out the sharper 
ups and downs by attaining for us in this 
country some measure of planned economy 
in the future. 

Present Crisis No Less Important Than 

World War. 

So far as the present emergency is con- 
cerned, I think that the statistics which I 
have quoted to this audience tonight furnish 
sufficient evidence to show that this country 
faces a great crisis. I do not consider the 
crisis of the World War of any less impor- 
tance. The people must realize the situation 
and we must act if we are concerned with the 
social, educational and cultural objectives of 
life, which I regard as the primary concern 
of American citizenship and government, 


Government Should Foster Unemployment 
Reserves. 

In the first place, in order to relieve the 
present emergency, the Federal Government 
should, in my opinion, foster the creation of 
unemployment reserves. Capital already has 
unemployment insurance in the tremendous 
surpluses which are built up by these corpo- 
rations during periods of comparative pros- 
perity. If one questions the accumulation of 
these enormous sums, running into billions 
of dollars, and inquires why they are not used 
to increase wages to employees or to reduce 
the prices of commodities to the public, the 
answer will be that corporations must build 
up these enormous surpluses and reserves in 
order to meet dividend and interest require- 
ments during times of depression. We pro- 
gressives maintain that when a man or woman 
gives five, ten, fifteen or twenty of the best 
years of his or her life to the building up of 
an industry through faithful and intelligent 
employment, such a person is helping to build 
up that industry just as capital is helping to 
build it up. Creation of unemployment re- 
serves in industry can be accomplished by the 
Federal Government through exemptions from 
income taxes granted to corporations which 
adopt sound unemplovment reserve systems. 

Curtailment of Working Day and Week. 

In the second place, we should have a cur- 
tailment of the working day and working 
week as an emergency measure. There is a 
general concept in this country that we have 
achieved the eight hour day in America. This 
is not true as revealed by representatives of 
the textile industry before the Senate Manu- 
factures Committee in October when they tes- 
tified that they are still workine women sixtv- 
seven hours a week on the nicht shift. It 
is only common sense when we have a dearth 
of employment to curtail hours in order that 
as much of the employment as is available 
should be spread among those who are anxious 
and willing to work. 

Favors a Big Building Program. 

In the third place the Federal Government 
should adopt a stupendous publie works vro- 
gram, running into several billion dollars. 
Such a program will provide employment for 
a considerable number of those who are out 
of work, thus increasing purchasing power 
and bringing back into the consuming market 
the demand of masses of people, which is one 
of the erving needs of the hour. If financed 
bv a bond issue, a program of this kind will. 
if properly handled, result in stimulation of 
commodity prices. which is one of the things 
we must accomplish, unless we are ready to 
face, two, three or four years more of this 
depression. Pressure on commodity prices to 
force them upward will immediately change 
the entire psychology of the purchasing pub- 
lic. Today merchants are carrying the lowest 
stocks in modern times. Why? Because they 
have seen commodity prices generally declin- 
ing over the last two or three years. They 
have hesitated to put goods upon their shelves 
because they feared that within a few weeks 
after purchase they might have to write them 
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down at a considerable loss. Through con- 
trolled stimulation, from a tremendous public 
works program we can bring about a rise in 
commodity prices forcing every merchant in 
America to stock his store in order that he 
may not have to pay a higher price for goods 
tomorrow than he pays today. Furthermore, 
it would jar loose millions of dollars of neces- 
sity buying that has been postponed by the 
consumer. A man who has not bought a suit 
of clothes, even though he had the money to 
purchase it, because he feels with the declin- 
ing commodity values that he can buy it 
cheaper tomorrow, if commodity prices turn 
in the other direction, he will buy today lest 
he will have to pay more tomorrow. 


Federal Government Should Assist in Un- 


employment Relief. 


In the fourth place, the Federal Government 
should come to the assistance of cities, coun- 
ties and states in meeting the problem of un- 
employment relief. The problem is beyond 
the ability of local communities to meet it 
unless we are satisfied with famine relief. 
Famine relief is not meeting the issue square- 
ly. Cities are reporting thet they are giv- 
ing $5.50 a week to families consisting of 
a man, wife and three dependents. We are 
not discharging the cbligation which we 
owe to honest men and wcmen, who desire 
work and who cannot find it, with such stand- 
ards of relief. As I see it, it is the duty of 
the Government to assist in this emergency, 
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for another reason: if we leave the entire bur- 
den upon the local community, in almost every 
city it means that the entire 72% of relief, 
which is now coming from public treasuries, 
will.come from taxes, upon real estate upon 
homes and other tangible property, whereas 
if the Federal Government assists in meeting 
this burden of unemployment relief, the bur- 
den in so far as the Federal Government’s 
portion of it is concerned, will fall upon those 
who even in these trying times are enjoying 
the privilege of paying income taxes on large 
net taxable incomes. 

Miss Perkins, the Industrial Commissioner 
of New York, testified that as a result of this 
depression the hospitals in New York State 
were reporting an enormous growth in de- 
mands for out-patient relief work. Accord- 
ing to Miss Perkins there was also an alarm- 
ing increase in the non-epidemic type of dis- 
eases due to malnutrition and to undernourish- 
ment. She testified that the teachers in schools 
drawing their pupils from the poorer quarters 
of the great metropolitan centers of New 
York State were reporting a lassitude and 
lack of ability to absorb teaching on the part 
of the children due to the malnutrition which 
existed in their homes. She reported also that 
the old law tenements, as they call them, on 
the East Side of New Youk, which for several 
years have been condemned and have been 
vacant, are today doing a rushing business 
with families of four, and five people living 
in two and three room tenement hovels. 
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What are the social consequences of failing 
adequately to meet the employment relief 
problem? The hope of this country like that 
of every other country is in the oncoming 
generation. Surely I don’t have to say that 
to the teachers of the great state of Missouri. 
But what kind of a foundation are we build- 
ing for citizenship if we permit those future 
citizens to have their constitutional” health 
undermined? What kind of a government 
may we expect from a citizenship warped in 
body if not in mind? The development of its 
citizenship is one of the highest concerns of 
government and until the problem of unem- 
ployment is met and met adequately, then 
government, state, local, and federal, is not 
discharging its obligation. 

Education the Corner Stone of Democracy. 

Fellow citizens, I was brought up in a school 
of politics where I learned to believe that the 
institutions of democracy are sound. I have 
great faith in those fundamental democratic 
principles upon which this government was 
based. But I ask the teachers of this great 
organization—Are you discharging fully your 
responsibility in impressing upon the pupils 
that pass under your influence the obligation 
which they owe to the state and the nation 
in return for the educational opportunities 
which governmental agencies are furnishing 
them? One of the great influences in my 


father’s life was the teaching of Dr. Bascom, 
who was President of the University of Wis- 
consin when my father was a student there. 
I have heard him say that he never attended 
a convocation at which Dr. Bascom did not 
impress upon the young men and women who 
were being educated at the expense of the 
state, the obligation which they owed to the 
state to repay that debt in the highest type 
of citizenship and in devotion to public ideals 
and to public service. 

Education is the cornerstone of democracy. 
We cannot have an intelligent electorate with- 
out it. The national bureau of education esti- 
mates that we spent $3,000,000,000 for educa- 
tion in America in 1928. That is all too little 
if we are but securing the objective of an en- 
lightened, courageous, and awakened citizen- 
ship. I havé renewed confidence, as I look into 
the eyes of this intelligent audience and real- 
ize that here is a cross-section of the intellec- 
tual leadership of the great State of Missouri. 
I have faith in our ability to meet these prob- 
lems and to solve them. I appeal to this 
splendid audience to do all that lies in its 
power to impress upon the citizenship to be 
formed under your tutelage its responsibility 
and its obligation to this great government 
of ours. 

I thank you very much for your kind and 
cosiderate attention. 





Schoolmen’s Clubs 


A very effective and enjoyable method of 
serving a group need has been evolved by 
the schoolmen of the various teacher col- 
lege districts of the State, namely that of 
organizing themselves into a district wide 
club which meets several times a year at 
convenient places for the purpose of dis- 
cussing live educational questions. 

The seeretary and editor of the M. S. T. 
A. had the pleasure of attending the meet- 
ings of two such elubs in December, One 
of these was at Macon where the school 
men of Northeast Missouri under the 
leadership of the club’s President, Super- 
intendent Lloyd King of Monroe City, got 
together for a dinner program. The chief 
speaker at this meeting was President Uel 
W. Lamkin of the Northwest Teachers 
College. He discussed the findings of the 
National Advisory Committee on Eduea- 
tion, a Committee cf which President 
Lamkin has been an active member since 
its organization. The Report which has 
recently been given to the public through 
President Hoover’s office is perhaps one 
of the most important pronouncements on 


the relation of the Federal Government to 
education that has ever been made in this 
country, Mr, Lamkin’s diseussion of it 
was exceptionally valuable not only be- 
eause of the fact that he had an important 
part in its shaping but also because of the 
clear and impressive manner in which he 
presented the problems that came before 
the conference and the committee’s find- 
ings with reference thereto. 

The other meeting was at St. Joseph. It 
was a meeting of the school men of the 
Northwest District who several years ago 
organized themselves under the euphonious 
name ‘‘The Knights of the Hickory Stick.”’ 
This last meeting was in honor of one of 
their members who has recently been 
honored by election to the Presidency of 
the State Teachers Association, Superin- 
tendent F. H. Barbee, This program con- 
sisted of addresses by Mr. Barbee and 
Superintendent W. H. McDonald of Tren- 
ten. 

There is a wholesome fellowship enjoyed 
at these meetings which we have not ob- 
served in the same degree at any other 
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educational meeting, They furnish a means 
for the diseussion of live problems, One 
valuable practice observed at both of these 
Lieetings is the schoolmen’s bringing with 
them members of the school boards. 

We do not know if this idea has been 
adopted by the school men of all the 
teachers college districts, but we are con- 
vineed that where it has not been adopted 
the school men are missing an opportunity 
for goodfellowship, professional improve- 
ment and solidarity which is worthwhile. 


THE BIRD THAT DID FLY 
BACKWARD 


What a Bird! What a Bird! 

If not wanting in dignity, I would quote 
a passage from Baldus, in his Voyages (in 
1563). It reads in part as follows: “and on 
this Sanct Swithen’s Eve did we witness a 
moste extraordinary sight, to witt: a large 
Birde that did fly backward, with rounde 
rumpe fore and outstretched necke afte, not 
seeminge to knowe a damme where he was go- 
ing but onlie look’d backe at whence hee 
came. A moste silly proceeding withal, 
whiche dyd so remind us of the conduct of 
one of oure crewe that we did name the 
Birde after him.” 

Now the name of the bird may be secured 
from the Voyages, written I repeat in 1563. 
But the moral to the story may read as fol- 
lows. I would not repeat the spelling. 

Bruce McAllister says that business has 
come down from the peaks and is in the val- 
ley. But across the valley are other peaks. 
Ve’ll reach them some day. For a time we 
must travel the valley. That’s a_ sensible 
promise. It is not pessimism. Neither is it 
silly optimism. 

We must plan to work and be happy on a 
road new and strange. It will be an interest- 
ing experience. Yet the old immutable law 
will prevail; those that really deserve, will 
get. Believe it? In any event it is no time 
for weak men. Students not willing to travel 
the valley road for a time may not expect to 
reach the peaks beyond. 

Even now, real men have accepted the 
challenge. They see the situation, have de- 
cided, and are on their way to merited suc- 
cess. 

Yes, it can be done. But not, (and this 
is the moral to the story and justification for 
quoting it), with tail feathers to the front 
and eyes looking ruefully back. Let us not 
fly backward. In the language of the author, 
let’s tell the prattling pollyannas and doleful 
seare-cats to take their forecast and go 
plumb to. We’ve got some work to do. The 
bell is ringing. 

E. L. HENDRICKS 
In the President’s Column of The Student. 


EU ROPE ot D1 a8, 


-including steamship fare 





Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial 


group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 


There are 31 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 25-day tour at $278, 
to an 84-day tour at $941. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $482. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 


and pleasant. 


Sad |)|AMERICAN EXPRESS 


for Travel Service 


Literature 1010 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





SCHOOL BOARDS OF SOUTHWEST 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DISTRICT 
ORGANIZE 

For the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of education in their several school 
districts the school boards of Southwest 
Missouri perfected an organization at 
Springfield on December 4th. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, John C. Harlin of the Gaines- 
ville Board of Education; Vice-President, 
John Bennett of the Nixa Board, and See- 
retary-Treasurer, Professor S. C. Oliver of 
the Teachers College at Springfield. 

The organization followed a meeting 
which had been ealled by a preliminary 
committee headed by E. A. Barbour, Pres- 
ident of the Springfield Board of Edueca- 
tion. The general theme of the meeting 
was ‘‘The Job of the Board of Edueation 
and the Job of the Superintendent.’’ The 
leading speakers were Mr. E. A. Barbour, 
Dr. Hans C. Olsen of Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Kearney, Dr. W. W. 
Carpenter of Missouri University and 
State Superintendent of Schools, Charles 
A. Lee. 

Many of those who attended pronounce 
this meeting as one of the most significant 
educational meetings of the year. About 
225 school board members and superin- 


tendents were present. 
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COUNTY OBSERVES EDUCATION 
WEEK 

Under the leadership of County Super- 
intendent W. H. Burr, Nodaway County 
observed Education Week through dec- 
lamatory and poster contests. Prizes were 
effered for these contests by the various 
communities who had entrants in the final 
contest which was held at Maryville after 
eliminating contests had been held in the 
various communities. Among the essay 
contests which were also a part of the 
Education Week program, Superintend- 
ent Burr suggested the following sub- 
jects: How the Schools Make One a Bet- 
ter Citizen, The Advantages of a Large 
School in our Community, What Divi- 
dends Does Education Pay, How Con- 
solidated Schools Will Improve My Com- 
munity. The final contest for all events 
was held in Maryville, November 13. 








. Make Your Vacation 
S ese “I Period 
f A Recuperation 
Period 
By Spending It On A 
COLORADO 
DUDE RANCH 


Golf, Tennis, Saddle Horses, 
Fishing, Rooms with Meals 
country style. 
Weekly rates________$35.00 
Twe weels.......... $60.00 
Special Rates of $25, all in- 
clusive to teachers who make 
reservations before April Ist. 
NUGGET SPRINGS 
RANCH, 
LOVELAND, COLO. 


EUROPE 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


New booklet illustrates 80 amazing travel val- 
ues for 1932, including three brand new features 
... Russian, All-motor, and Oxford Study Tours. 
Cunard supremacy. Over 15,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
665 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Write for Booklet T 




























SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 


23,000 


ist Cabin. Organized Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYLsTonN 8T., Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL PUBLISHERS HUNTING FOR 
A FRAUDULENT SOLICITOR 

THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION of 15 West 37th St., New York City 
is interested in apprehending and prosecuting 
a fraudulent magazine solicitor known to them 
as LeRoy Dale, although using many other 
aliases. During the past two years this fraud 
has been victimizing hundreds of citizens 
throughout the middle western states. 

During the past summer Dale has confined 
his activities almost exclusively to doctors and 
dentists, but in the past few months he has 
turned his attention to school teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Description: Age—40-50 years; height—5 
ft. 10 in.; weight—170-180 lbs.; hair—light 
brown, streaked with gray; eyes—blue-gray; 
complexion—florid. Hands appear to be of 
laboring type, spatula fingers. Not fleshy but 
sturdy build, large frame, slightly prominent 
nose. At one time had mustache. Slight im- 
perfection of teeth, as if one front tooth was 


missing. Nervous and apprehensive, alert 
and energetic movements. Shoulders a little 
stooped. Occasionally wears glasses, but 


usually holds them in his hand. Very forceful 
personality. Dresses neatly and makes gen- 
erally good appearance, although at times 
dresses almost flashily. Talks fluently and 
convincingly on current topics, giving the im- 
pression of a well educated man. 

Watch for this fraud! If approached by 
him, notify the police immediately, demanding 
his arrest, and WIRE THIS ASSOCIATION 
COLLECT AT ONCE, so that we can arrange 
for his prosecution. 


PICK UPS FROM ABOUT THE STATE 

I. J. Vogelgesang who for four years has 
been superintendent of the consolidated 
school at Grayson has been re-elected to that 
pesition for a term of three years. 








D. R. McDonald, superintendent of the 
Webb City schools sees no salary cut ahead 
for his faculty. On the contrary, the normal 
salary increases, he anticipates, will be made. 





Webb City has 16 vacant schoolrooms, due 
to the reduction in population incident to the 
depression and the closing of the mines in 
that vicinity. 


The Schoolmasters Club of Kansas City 
meets once a month for a dinner and an ad- 
dress. This Club is composed of the men of 
system who hold administrative positions. Its 
President is J. M. Cottingham, principal of 
the Benton School and its Secretary is J. K. 
West. Principal of the Milton Moore school. 











rT COMPLETE | Washington Programs 


A Complete and well-balanced 
Washington Program for each Grade. 
New Recitations, Plays and Dia- 
logues. New Washington songs set 


to familiar tunes. Suggestions for 

= simple staging and costuming. $1.50. 
rq NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 

76 Fifth Ave., New York. 









PROGRAMS | 
OR EVERY CRADE | 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


H. P. Study, who came to the superin- 
tendency of the Springfield schools nearly a 
decade ago has passed through a period of 
re-building the physical equipment of the 
system. Springfield’s school buildings which 
a decade ago were antiquated, unsanitary, 
unsafe and unfit for habitation by children 
are now among the best in the state. 





Willard E. Goslin who about a year ago 
was promoted from the high school principal- 
ship to the superintendency of the Webster 
Groves schools has recently been elected for 
a term of three years. This term of election 
is in accord with a new law which went into 
effect last September. 





T. D. Martin, a member of the headquarters 
staff of the National Education Association 
in Washington D. C. spent the week of Jan- 
uary 17 to 23 in Missouri. His mission was to 
help in a campaign to increase the Missouri 
enrollment in the N. E. A. From reports 
now in the headquarters office Missouri 
promises to be the leader of all the states in 
percentage of increased membership. 


Miss Ida Good has been at the head of the 
Troost Avenue elementary school in Kansas 
City since 1906. At that time she and one 
assistant taught the 86 pupils who were in 
attendance. The school plant now houses 
more than 700 pupils, has 19 teachers, is com- 
pletely modern with gymnasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria, playroom, and equipment for the 
teaching of the full modern curriculum. 


CODES OF ETHICS IN DEMAND 

The Code of Professional Standards and 
Ethics which has been printed in a form 
suitable for framing ard hanging in the 
schoolroom in accordance .with the recom- 
nendations of the Committee on Professional 
Standards and Ethics is enjoying an un- 
usual demand from the schools of the State. 
Among the large orders received recently are 
those from Superintendent Gerling of St. 
Louis for 3100, Superintendent Melcher of 
Kansas City for 2200, Superintendent Elliott 
of Joplin for 207, Miss Hattie Barber of the 
Hannibal Community Teachers Association 
for 115, Eunice M. Whitefield instructor in 
education Monett Junior College for 40, Jos. 
C. Dewey of Lindenwood College for 100. 

A large number of county superintendents 
have asked for enough to supply each teacher 
of their respective counties. 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL BOARD APPRECIA- 
TIVE OF M. S. T. A. CONVENTION 

Secretary E. M. Carter is in receipt of the 
fcllowing resolution from the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of St. Louis. 

“The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
which held its Anrual Convention in St. Louis 
November 11-14, has for many years been 
distinguished by its devotion to the cause of 
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SAINT LOUIS 
SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
June 20th to July 29th 
Graduate Courses 


Undergraduate Courses 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses in 


Business, Social Work, Engineering, 


Nursing, Art, Music 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 206 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. 


Louis. 
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Colors based on the 
‘OLD FAITHFUL ‘TUNED PALETTE’ 


Write for our free folder on PRANG’ 
TEMPERA. Its full of useful ideas. 
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University 








of Denver 

































Go to School 
where Summer is 
Snow-Cooled 





HE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Te located under the shadow 
of thesnow-clad dome of Mount 
Evans. 


The Summer School offers many 

undergraduate and graduate 
courses inall collegiatesubjects, 
including a large number of 
courses for teachers. 
The School of Commerce and 
the School of Fine Arts offer com- 
plete instruction in these fields. 
Among the special features is 
the French and Spanish House 
under the direction of Lawrence 
A. Wilkins of New York City. 
Two terms: 


June 13 to July 20 
July 20 to Aug. 26 













Send Today for Summer School Bulletin 
DEPARTMENT N 


University of Denver 
DENVER, COLORADO 
























civic and education advancement. It has 
sponsored progressive educational legislation, 
higher professional standards for teachers, 
ai:d has also, by its cooperative attitude, pro- 
moted the success of important civic and 
sccial measures. The schools throughout the 
State, and those of St. Louis not less than 
others, are the beneficiaries of the services 
that this voluntary association of Missouri 
educators has so conspicuously rendered. 

“BE IT RESOLVED, THEREFORE, by 
the Board of Education of the City of St. 
Louis: 

“(1) That we hereby express our sincere 
gratification over the inspiring Convention 
that the teachers of Missouri held in St. Louis 
in 1931 and also over the privilege that this 
convention gave to us to extend to its mem- 
bers the hospitality of our schools and of our 
city: 

(2) That President John L. Bracken and 
those who collaborated with him be con- 
gratulated on the excellent program that 
they planned and the success with which they 
carried it out.” 


- 


MISSOURI HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA. 
TION INVITED TO ATLANTA 

Miss Edna Schaumberg, president of the 
Missouri Home Economics Association is in 
receipt of a letter from the local arrange- 
ments committee of Atlanta and addressed 
to the members of the Missouri erganization 
cordially inviting them to attend the meeting 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion at Atlanta June 20-25. 

The latter calls attention to the fact that 
this meeting immediately precedes that of 
the N. E. A. at Atlantic City and that this 
arrangement will afford many people the op- 
portunity to attend both meetings. 


i. 


A FIRST STEP IN THE ELIMINATION | 
OF ILLITERACY 


St. Joseph is the home of Miss Calla Varner 
who is Secretary of the State Commission wok 
the Elimination of Illiteracy. Miss Varner 
has evidently started the preliminary work of 
her committee in her home town, which work 
is the very important, difficult and diplomatic | 
task of locating the adult illiterates. The 
following account of one investigation has 
found its way to the office of Mr. Barbee, the 
superintendent of the city schools. It is the 
experience of Mrs. Smythe a teacher of ay 
primary class. She reports: . 

“This is what I got in my illiteracy investi- 
gation: After a circuitous route and with 
much strategy I arrived at my journey’s end, 
with one prisoner. With diplomacy I got him 
out into the hall and prepared for results. 
After much desultory conversation I finally 
played my last trump thus: ‘Whom do you 
know, Don, that can’t read?’ ‘Why, a blind 
man can’t read,’ he said.” And the investl- 
gator asks the perfectly natural question, 








“Can you beat it?” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








THE INQUISITIVE WINSLOWS, by Lydia 
Lion Roberts and Mary E. Pennell. Pages 
302. Published by Ginn and Company. 
Price 76 cents. 

The Inquisitive Winslows are a family of 
people in which the children are always 
wondering about the causes of things and the 
parents are ingenious enough to give them 
the information entertainingly. The camp- 
ing trip, a thunder storm, a Lurning barn, a 
trip to New York, the garden, the milk man 
are among the sources of questions and 
answers that make the book one of engaging 
interest to the child of the intermediate 
grades. 


SUMMER FUN, by J. Mace Andress and 
Annie Turner Andress. Pages 138. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. Price 64 
cents. 

This, the eighth book to be published in the 
Ardress Health Series, either as a basal book 
in health or as an easy reader in the second 
half of the first grade. A beautiful book in- 
tending to help make good hea:th desired by 
the child. 


BILLY GENE’S PLAY DAYS, by Maude Dut- 
ton Lynch. Pages 126. Published by Ginn 
and Company. Price 68 cents. 

“Billy Gene’s Play Days’”’ is a continuation 
of “Billy Gene and His Friends.” He is a 
seven year old boy now and with his interests 
expanded we find him reading the roadside 
signs, playing store, directing traffic as a 
peliceman in his own back yard, making auto- 
mobiles, ete. 

A very natural and interesting book based 
on the play life of the normal second grade 
boy. 


COMPLETE GEORGE WASHINGTON PRO- 


GRAMS FOR EVERY GRADE. Com- 
piled and Edited by Alma Laird. Pub- 


lished by Noble and Noble. 
copies $1.50. 
This book, as the title implies, will be help- 
ful to the teacher planning a Washington 
Program. 


PROJECTS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, 
by John B. Opdycke, 726 plus xviii. Pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 
Price $1.98. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the author in 
the preface of this book speaks rather ir- 
reverently of “the highly exploited tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum of educational theory” 
as it has been applied to the project method, 
he has produced a book of some fifty projects 
in English that will come close to making the 
pupil “feel they are the outgrowth of his 
own interest.” 


Price Single 











THE 
HOPE 
| OF A NATION 
Spliiercs:§ 4 CHARACTER 
ay Yay SERIES 
YES! This series includes 
1s (@). PAYOR OTHE stories, dramatizations, 
ia 2) alem as lessons, programs, proj- 
ects handwork and 


posters for the building 
of specific traits of character to be developed 
in concrete life situations and in correlation 
with regular lessons and everyday activities. 


The series is approved by the State De- 
partment of Education as a supplement to 


the bulletin on Character Education. See 
1931 Courses of Study, page 15. 


Address 
Palmer Publishing Company 


Y. W.C.A. Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Tours and specialistin economical European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., 









5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, 
Belgium, France. Steamship fare, rail — motor 
travel in Europe, hotels, meals and sightseeing all 
included. 70 day tour, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by 
motor, $860. THE TRAVEL GUILD. INC., 180 
N. Michigan, Chicago; 521 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Consult the originator of Student 
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TEACHERS! Your Opportunity 


We could use a few more chaperons and or- 
ganizers for European groups. Those who have 
keen abroad preferred. Kindly furnish references. 

Our tour at $269 represents the maximum in 
travel value. 

Make your vacation, by our unique 
financial as well as cultural asset. 
particulars to the originators 
Modern Economical Tours. 


THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
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Each project is divided into four sections. 
These are: “Reading and Discussion,” “Oral 
and Written Composition,’ “Word Study” 
and “Corrective Practice in Speech and 
Writing.” 

While a teacher who insists that English 
must be dry as dust will be able to use this 
book to good advantage those who believe 
that the subject is capable of being mixed 
with play and fun and helpful pleasure will 
be most delighted with it. The author evi- 
dently has made his selection of material, 
planned his exercises, and directed his studies 
with the view and in the spirit of making 
the work interesting, and therefore pleasant 
and teachable. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Thora Thors- 
mark; 293 pages. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Price in cloth 
80 cents, in durable paper 52 cents. 

For the general reader who wants to know 
more of the history and personal character 
of our most notable character, for the student 
who appreciates compactness in important 
scurce material, for the history teacher who 
desires vitalized material and for the English 
in search of informative and entertaining 
biographical reading the author and publishers 
of this book have rendered a real service. 
The teacher, also, who wishes material that 
will teach character without preaching will 
find in this book a helpful ally. The author 
-emphasized in a very pleasing and natural 
way the qualities of his personal character 
that made him an outstanding figure in his 
day. 

Timeliness is an element of value in any 
work and this coming as it does to the public 
at the beginning of the bi-centennial year of 
Washington’s birth gives it a larger value 
than it would otherwise possess. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
January 1932 


UNIT MASTERY 
ARITHMETIC 


STONE and MILLS 


Arithmetic presented as a thought 
process rather than a mere 
skill subject. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & Co. 
Chicago New York Boston 














AGENTS WANTED To sell health 
teaching and other educational spee- 
ialties produced by reliable concern. 
Address Box D-G. care of: School & 
Community, Columbia, Mo. 
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W. S. FRY TEACHERS AGENCY morn = 


19 YEARS IN DENVER PLACING IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ETHICAL AN 
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DISCRIMINATING SERVICE TO TEACHERS. 

















228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg. 


WESTERN REFERENCE 4 TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. Kindergarten to University. 




















30 Application Photos--$1.50 For best results, send unmounted, original photograph, with 


; $1.50, and we will mail , the s i iv 
A finest quality reproductions IN SIZE (2% x 3%) AND STYLE PREFERRED BY BOARKS OF 
UCATION. 15 copies for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. We return your original unharmed. 
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39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 















































“HAVE YOUR SAVINGS EARN 7.25% 
ANNUALLY IN A WELL ESTABLISHED 
STABLE MANUFACTURING BUSINESS.” 


To the Members of the 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: 


Ours is the strictly ethical business of manufacturing, advertising and 
selling Pharmaceuticals (Medicinal Drugs) to the Medical Profession. 


“Moody’s Investor’s Service (Standard Authority on Corporation and 
Corporate matters) found the first quarter 1931 earnings of 259 Industrial 
Corporations to be 54.8% below the same period of 1930.” 


“THE DRUG COMPANIES INCLUDED IN THE MOODY ANALYSIS 
SHOWED A 5.1% GAIN OVER THE SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR.” 


For the further development and expansion of our business, we are 
offering a limited number of our 8% fully-paid Preferred Shares (Normal 
Federal and State Income Tax exempt). 


WE HAVE PAID DIVIDENDS REGULARLY ON THESE SHARES 
SINCE INCORPORATION OF THE COMPANY MORE THAN ELEVEN 
YEARS AGO. 


As we are selling only a limited amount, please sign coupon below and 
return at once. 


Cole Chemical Company, 
3727 Laclede Ave., 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


' 
| Without obligation kindly furnish me with additional information regarding 


the Preferred shares in your Company. 
Address 


Name 


























